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My dear Son James: Your letter, brought to hand by kindness of Mr. Waldo, 
eases my mind as to the state of things at home. I had not expected to be de- 
tained here se long, but press of business has kept the Council in session beyond 
its usual sitting and it may be a week or more before I can return to Dalton. 

I have not worried overmuch, for I know that you and your brother are equal 
to all demands made on you at home and in the mill. My chief help from now 
on is in coming to decisions that affect our relations with our customers. 

In this regard, | would advise you to politely decline to watermark, with his 
name, the paper you now have on order for our merchant in Albany. Should 
we do this for him, then others will ask for the same privilege of a private mark. 
This would slow up production, and would deprive users of the paper of the 
assurance that they are getting Crane’s. I flatter myself that, in the thirty-six 
years I have been in business, our name has come to stand for quality and 
craftsmanship and I expect you and your brother will continue to make it the 
most desirable and dependable mark to be found in a sheet of paper. So we 
must hold fast to this policy, as we have to our standards of manufacture, and 
mark our paper with our name for the protection of our customers and as an 
expression of our pride. 

My sojourn here in Boston affords me the opportunity to attend some inter- 
esting meetings and to become acquainted with men from different sections of 
the Commonwealth, but the hills of home will look good to me and I shall be 
glad to get back to making paper instead of helping make our laws. 


Give my love to all the family. 
Yours, etc. 


Boston, 25 January 1837 ZENAS CRANE 





BRAZING DESIGN FOR A WATERMARK ON THE WIRE SCREEN OF A DANDYROLL 


Since the days when Zenas Crane made paper and watermarked it “Z C,’’ Crane's Papers 
have been known by thetr distinctive marks and for their distinguished quality. These enduring 
papers made from cotton and linen fibres only are first choice for letters, decuments of 
record, tokens of value, and for many war-lime needs, chief among them the War Bonds we 


buy in atd of our country and for our future freedom and security. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS © mabe IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS © SINCE 1801 
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Plymouth, Mass., landing place of the Pil- 
vims and oldest town in New England, today 
a Summer and tourist resort and contains a 
umber of industries. 

Chief among its attractions for visitors is 
lymouth Rock, the granite boulder unto 
hich the Pilgrims stepped in landing from 
e “Mayflower.” 

Present seat of Plymouth County, Plymouth 
las the center of government of Plymouth 
olony until this was united to Massachusetts 
ay Colony in 1692. 

The community, whose 1940 population to- 
led 13,100, had 23 manufacturing establish- 
ents in 1939, employing 1,436 workers and 
roducing goods valued at $9,141,150. Fab- 
rated articles include woolen goods, zinc 
roducts, nails and tacks, insulated wire, and 
ildren’s dresses. Other industries are fish- 
ves, dairy, poultry and truck farms, and cran- 
ry culture. 

The 12 wholesalers had receipts of $1,517,- 
0 in 1939; the 337 retail stores, $6,210,000; 
d the 72 service establishments, $279,000. 
The cover print, from the Phelps-Stokes 
pilection, New York Public Library, depicts 
ymouth from the beach east of the harbor 
it appeared in 1845. It was drawn and 
tblished by Timothy Barry. 
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*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


Wartime Lessons That Aid 
in Planning Postwar Packaging 





As a result of packaging lessons 
taught by the war, the package of 
the future will be lighter, less 
bulky, stronger. It will cost less. 
It will safeguard contents more 
effectively against moisture, shock, 
abrasion, crushing, drastic temper- 
ature changes. 

Much of this new efficiency is 
due to increased use of versatile, 
cushion-like KIMPAK Creped 
Wadding. Experts have discov- 
ered that, with surprisingly little 
package-weight or bulk, KIMPAK 
absorbs severe shocks and blows 

. . protects finish . . . insulates 
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PED WADD 


against sudden temperature vari- 
ations. It costs little, saves labor, 
eliminates packaging operations. 

Because KIMPAK comes in many 
different forms, it meets a tre- 
mendous variety of requirements. 
It is made in ten standard types, 
each in a number of thicknesses; 
is available in pads, sheets or rolls. 

For a post-war packaging plan, 
call in the KIMPAK man. His ex- 
pert advice will cost you nothing, 
and there will be no obligation! 
Telephone, write or wire today 
to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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TOWARD an INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


WILLARD L. THORP 


Trustee, Associated Gas and Electric Corporation 


Editor, Dun’s REviEW 


Director of Economic Research, DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc, 


NE of the great failures 

of our country after the 
Jast war, was in the field of 
international economic rela- 
tions, The learned statesmen 
who sat at the Peace Table 
focussed their attention on 
political problems—boun- 
daries, minorities, plebiscites, 
mandates, and the like. They 


i} reserved the basic economic 


problems for the League of Nations, 
but the proposed machinery never 
shifted into high gear. Not only did 
we as a nation fail to join in the con- 
solidated effort to meet these prob- 
lems, but in our own national policies 
we proceeded to disregard completely 
the new facts in the international eco- 
nomic picture. 

The war and post-war period estab- 
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What were this country’s principal economic policies after 
the last war? What were the consequences for us and for 
the world? Are today’s significant problems in this field 
similar to those of a quarter of a century ago? Are the facts 
in the problems clear yet? After briefly summarizing the 
answers to these and other similar questions, the author dts- 
cusses just what can be done now. This is one of a series of 
articles presenting diversified and representative opinions 
arising from often conflicting convictions upon subjects of 


unusual importance to business. 


lished us firmly as a creditor nation by 
the normal course of trade. On top of 
that, we endeavored to increase the ob- 
ligations of others to us, by insisting on 
the validity of various public interna- 
tional debts which had arisen in the 
providing of the sinews of war. We 
added billions of dollars of new private 
loans made to private and public bor- 
rowers in foreign countries. We set 
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up a special Government 
agency to work with busi- 
ness men to increase our ex- 
port trade. 

And then, at the same time, 


as though it were a factor in 
a different world, we built 
higher and higher tariff bar- 
riers around our boundaries 
to keep out goods from for- 
eign countries. The con- 
sequences were inevitable. Those 
programs could not balance. Foreign 
borrowers defaulted one after another 
on their loans. Foreign countries en- 
deavored to keep their international 
trade in balance by erecting higher 
and higher barriers against our goods. 
Monetary standards were destroyed. 


Bitterness and ill will crept into inter- 


national relations. 
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It is true that we then were relatively 
unsophisticated in the area of interna- 
tional economic policy. It is also true 
that the basic facts had changed sub- 
stantially since the nineteenth century. 
To the extent that public policy usually 
takes the form of a recognition of facts 
and conditions some time after their 
appearance, we were following the age- 
old pattern. But the lag has now been 
so long that we can no longer offer it 
as an excuse. Now the facts are clear. 

We shall again want to send our 
goods abroad. We sha)) again be a 
lender in the capital markets of the 
world. Our position wil) be even more 
strongly that of a creditor nation. We 
should know by this time that such a 
position is untenable unless we open 
our ports to the importation of goods 
and services. The payments for the 
use of our capital and for our exported 
commodities must be made in Ameri- 
can dollars. The foreign purchaser can 
Jay his hands on American cash only 
if Americans have paid cash abroad for 
goods, services, or securities which they 
have purchased. 

There, of course, is one definite in- 
dication of some recognition of the 
facts of international life, in the recip- 
vocal trade agreements program. Its 
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gradua) application, built upon careful 
study by experts and detailed interna- 
liona] negotiation, has operated to 
lower barriers to trade. It is important 
as an evidence of a new direction in 
foreign policy, but the limitations 
which surround its application make it 
small-arms rather than heavy artillery. 

The problem is not solely one of per- 
mitting the purchase of foreign goods 
by American consumers. International 
economic relations is a large sounding 
phrase covering a number of compli- 
cated and often technical areas. Prob- 
lems arise from such economic matters 
as shipping, aviation, access to raw ma- 
terials, patent rights, allocation of mar- 
kets, cartels, sanitary’ regulations, and 
a host of others. 

Furthermore, a nation’s international 
policies are not separable from its do- 
mestic policies. For example, there 
must be an effective international me- 
dium of exchange. This in turn in- 
volves the domestic monetary and 
banking system of each nation. Again, 
the problem of international credit, 
both as to controls and machinery, is 
tied up to each domestic economy. 

It is essential that the peoples of the 
world move ahead on the post-war in- 
ternational problems now. Sometimes 


FREIGHT TRAIN CROSSING CALIFORNIA DESERT——-CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 


putting things off serves a useful pur- 
pose, as when the letter eventually does 
not need to be written, or the problem 
disappears or is solved by someone else. 
In this case, the outlines of the prob- 
lem are clear today and will not change. 
There is absolutely no possibility that 
it will disappear. Today, we have the 
maximum opportunity to find the right 
answers. As time goes on, little deci- 
sions here and little decisions there wil] 
steadily narrow our freedom to find 
solutions. And today, we are not in 
that difficult position where the pres- 
sure of the necessity of the short-run 
interferes with long-run wisdom. 

There are those who argue that we 
should put these problems aside until 
after the national election. But the 
problems are clear. The facts are clear. 
The votes cannot change them. It is 
much more important to move ahead 
while we are in close and continual 
contact with the other nations. The 
coalition for war is a marvelous atmos- 
phere in which to strive for a peace 
coalition. 

What can we do? First, I think that 
there is a basic job of education to be 
done. We still are doing a lot of our 
thinking in nineteenth century terms, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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MONG large manufacturing com- 

panies, 1941 was a year of declin- 
ing cash balances, while 1942 and 1943 
have been periods of increasing cash. 
This shift raises a question as to 
whether the present trend can be 
counted on to continue and, if so, how 
the liquid position of manufacturing 
companies at the end of the war will 
compare with prospective needs for 
funds in reconversion. 

The range of popular opinion on 
this question is great. On the one ex- 
treme stand those who feel that cor- 
porations are profiting hugely from the 
war and who, loosely associating profits 
with liquidity, infer that the 39 billion 
dollars of quick liquid assets in the 
hands of all corporations represent war 
profits that can be distributed to stock- 
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|| FINANCIAL LIQUIDITY OF 
MANUFACTURERS, 1935-1944 


FREDERICK C. DIRKS 


Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System1 


holders after the war.? At the other 
extreme stand the business men who 
reinvest their retained earnings in plant 
and who see in the consequently de- 
clining “current ratio” only an impend- 
ing disaster. Each time one of these 
men, encounters a comment on the way 
bank deposits of business firms are 
looking up, he is sure to cite a com- 
pany—which he regards as typical— 
that does not share this deposit experi- 
ence, or which is anticipating heavy 
reconversion costs. 

In this confusion of facts and their 





1 The figures presented in this article were compiled at 
the Board of Governors, but the views expressed here are 
those of the author alone and are not to be construed as 
reflecting the opinion of the Board. . . . This study—ex- 
cept for minor revision—was prepared for, and appeared 
in, the quarterly Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. It is published here with the permission of the 
editor of that journal. 

2 See for example ‘‘War Profits and the Press” in The 
Nation for October 9, 1943. 
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interpretation, there 1s evidently needed 
some analysis of recent trends in the 
financial experience of more than a 
few companies, together with a pro- 
jection of these trends forward to the 
time when termination of war con- 
tracts will be the predominant condi- 
tion. True, the adjustments to be met 
at that time cannot yet be fully fore- 
seen. Conceptually, however, we can 
divide these adjustments into two 
classes: foreseeable adjustments in cur- 
rent assets and liabilities, and other ad- 
justments which are as yet difficult to 
gage, such as dismissal wage payments, 
restoration of industrial capacity for 
civilian products, outlays for reestab- 
lishing market outlets, etc. By estimat- 
ing roughly the magnitude of the fore- 
seeable adjustments, we can begin to 
make progress toward visualizing the 
over-all financing needs of industry in 
the reconversion period. 

It is with this objective in mind that 
the present article explores the recent 
financial experience of large manufac- 
turing companies. In an effort to meet 
the difficulty that every large company 


is to some extent a special (and there- 









I. Sources anp Uses or Funns | 
For AsouT 890 MANUFACTURING 
Companies DeEcEMBER 31, 1935- 
1939 AND DECEMBER 31, 1939-1942" 

In billions of dollars 


4 years 3 years 
1935-39 1930-42 


Uses of funds 





Increase in receivables.......++++ 0.6 3-4 
Increase in inventories.......++++ 1.2 3.8 
Capital expenditures. ............ 5-5 5.2 
7.3 12.4 

Sources of funds 
Increases in: 

Government advances....+++++ oo 08 2.1 
Accrued income tax liability.... 0.2 3.8 
Trade accounts and other current 

liabilities} . .cccccccccccvcceee 0.5 2.1 
Security issues and bank Joanst, 1.0 0.8 


Sales revenue earmarked for depre- 





ciation and other reserves...... 4.3 5.1 
Net profit retained after dividends 2.0 2.8 
8.1 16.7 
Balance, change in liquidity 
Increase in cash and temporary in- 
VOERMNENED nd cicccdevcceseseous 0.8 4-3 


* For years 1935-1939, statements for about 890 
companies are based on data published by Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission in Statistics of 
American Listed Corporations. For later years, 
data are based on reports for about 500 companies 
adjusted to a comparable basis. (Reports for 1942 
are incomplete and estimates are therefore subject 
to revision.) The balance sheet data from which 
this table is computed are shown in Table IV. 

+ Not including bank loans. 

+ Bank loans, as represented by notes payable, 
are included with outstanding securities because 
the SEC data classified notes and bonds on the 
basis of maturity rather than kind of creditor. 
Funds obtained through security issues are ad- 
justed to exclude amounts passed on to non- 
consolidated affiliates. . 

§ While purchase af temporary investments is 
really a use of funds, the fact that they may 
represent surplus liquidity makes it desirable to 
classify them with cash as a residual item. For 
a breakdown between cash and temporary invest- 
ments in the years 1940-1942, see Table II. 
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fore unrepresentative) case, statements cn) 
for about 500 companies have been 
tabulated and analyzed for the years Tanz Il 
1940-1942 and the results have been 
chained to tabulations prepared by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
for 892 companies for the years 1935- 
1939.’ Sales and assets of the 500 com- In billions of dollars 
panies represent well over half of all 
manufacturing and mining, and the 


| Major Sources anp Uses or Funps ror ABOUT 890 MANUFACTURING 
ComPaNIEs FoR YEARS 1940-1942 WITH EsTIMATES FOR 1943 AND 1944 


1940 1941 1942 1943" 1944* 






































additional companies included in the | Sales ................0.000ccccceceeeeee 29.6 41.1 506 63.0 67.0 
SEC tabulation represent another 5 per | 
pele We then lava oe Uses of funds 
mi 1 © ese large companies Increase in receivables 59 Eb Re ord cco goa a er 0.5 1.3 i2 0.6 0.2 
are disproportionately representative of Increase in inventories..................0.. 0.8 2.0 1.1 o3 On 
war industries, this bias is probably not aDiies SRP eS ao ee sca s fe 1.5 2:2 1.5 1.3 0.7 
‘ f ‘ ; | Retirement of notes and securities ee tad aks 0.1 0.3 
undesirable in analyzing the special 
problem of reconversion needs.° | 2.9 5.5 4.3 2.2 1.3 
Sources of funds 
Increase in: 
Goverment: atvances oi. 65666 6 ies oe oe 0.5 0.3 1.3 0.1 én 
II. Hypornetica, ReourreMENTs | Accrued income tax liability... ... Se 0.7 2.0 zi 1.0 0.3 
F a veces Trade accounts and other current liabilities. . 0.5 0.6 1.1 1.0 0.2 
FOR IUNDS AND 1 HEIR SOURCES, IN Security issues and bank loans aig 0.6 0.4 i“ 
ApjusTING CurrENT PosiTIon oF Revenue earmarked for: depreciation. ........ 1.2 1.5 1.6 1.7 1.8 
890 MANUFACTURING CoMPANIES TO | | * : _ other reserves ....... 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 
CrviuiAn Basis Nn 1945 } | Net profit retained after dividends.......... 0.8 1.1 0.9 0.9 0.9 
billions of dollar: | eae eee Shee 
In billions of dollars 3.8 6.4 6.8 5.0 3.5 
Requirements for funds 
Retire 1944 current liabilities except bank . 
OE PEPE RE eS ee 13.1 | Balance ; 
Retire bank loans not under Regu lation ve oo 4 oredee can Cah re aly ok ide lec G te 0.9 —0.1 0.9 1.1 Oo. 
year a inventory and receivables (1941 Increase in temporary investmentst......... 0.0 1.0 1.6 1.6 1.9 
eve PWegepishshenntisecwtesers ean eRe 
PU acichee es be rdse vesabeesseeres 26.7 | * Rough estimates. 
| t Includes restricted deposits and excess profits tax refunds, as well as Government securities. 
Sources of funds 
New current liabilities (1941 level) except 
bank loans and Government advances.... 6.2 
Draw down cash and marketable securities - 
OT Se ee ae ae ner 7.3 
Liquidate 1944 inventory and receivablest. 17.2 
cla lOLWeson as bbaseeeessaseen's bid 30.7 TABLE IV 
Subtotal, excluding liquidation of in- 
ventory and receivables..........++++ 13.5 
Subtotal, including 75 per cent of in- 
ventory and receivables......0+.e++s- 26.4 Mayor OperaTING AssETS AND LIABILITIES FOR ABOUT 890 MANUFAC- 
* Total bank loans for war production not ar- TURING CoMPANIES FOR DECEMBER 1935-1942 WITH 
ranged under Regulation V may be about 1.2 | 
billion at the end of 1944, and it is assumed that | PROJECTIONS FOR 1943 AND 1944 
one-third of these will be the large companies | 
included in the present analysis. | In billions of dollars 
+ To the extent that some wartime inventories : 
will be retained for use in civilian production, | 
this item will be smaller than shown here, and 
the totals, both of requirements and of sources, 
will be correspondingly lower 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943* 1944+ 
t Including post-war refund of excess profits tax. 
Major operating assets 
= Net property account}... 13.31 13.69 14.50 14.60 14.58 14.87 15.58 15.50.15.10 14.00 
: Cash 2.33 2.35 2.16 2.84 3.31 4.19 4.07 4.99 6.00 6.30 
Analysis of recent sources and uses Temporary investments§ 1.08 .99 .83 .77. .89  .93 1.89 3.52 5.10 7.00 
of funds for this group of corporations welbe oe 4-96 5-63 6.60 5.89 = 6.90 8.89 9.99 10.30 10.40 
98 : : Receivables 1.¢ 137: 232 227 2 .C 30 5.6 6.60 6.80 
indicates several changes in the relative ore ee Te es ese 
(Continued on page 41) Major operating liabilities 
3 See Statistics of American Listed Corporations, Part 2, Accounts payable | a ks ae ‘89 ‘81 1.02 1.2: 1.67 2.05 2.70 2.80 
1941, pages 70-71. For the purpose of this analysis, the Income tax liability 2 AS 54-330 24? AS Bs 424 $580 eso 
SEC data have been slightly modified, first by some addi- Government advances .. ie .10 .60 90 2.20 2.30 2.30 
tions and omissions in the list of companies included, and | Other. c liabilitie oe 8 88 86 6 v a eee : 
second to correct apparent inconsistencies in tabulating Jther current liabilities oe -05 . soe oy. SeaO 453 2.07 2.40 2.50 
certain items, especially surplus adjustments. Surplus reserves 80 84 86 82 85 93 1.18 1.64 1.90 2.20 
* In 1939 the entire 892 companies held about §8 per cent tstandin -curities@ 16.66 16.87 1 17.76 17.6 - c 
of the plant and equipment and about 68 per cent of the Outs es a OG SOR? AGS T7LO IIMS ATES TONS *E-EO TE Ge TE ae 
cash of all manufacturing and mining companies. Super- | 
ficial comparison of the sales figures for our sample with | Selected income items 
the totals reported to the Bureau of Internal Revenue sug- 5 7 : 
gests a somewhat lower coverage, about 43 per cent. How- Sales pit 19.90 24.60 28.24 22.61 25.58 29.59 41.11 50.64 63.00 67.00 
ever, allowance should be made here for the fact that many De preciation expense -94 99 1.08 1.0 TYG- 232": 145. 1.00 1.70 1.80 
of the larger companies reported to the Bureau of Internal ‘on * Ps * 
Revenue on an individual-company basis, while providing | Net income Dees pee ie er ce 2.06 2.48 295): ae soe 2.60 
Dividends declared. rr, 3 1.88 1.13 1.44 1.66 1.81 1.51 1.60 1.70 


consolidated reports to the SEC and to the public. Thus 
the published statements which were used for our analysis 
wash out an appreciable amount of interaffiliate sales (as 
well as other income items). | 
5 For about 600 manufacturers grouped in war and non- 
war industries, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
has recently published current assets and liabilities for the 
year-ends 1939 to 1943. (See Statistical Release No. 739, 
June 9, 1944.) Other recent data on the financial expe- 
rience of manufacturers in various industries were pre- 
sented in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1944. 


* Preliminary. 

+ Estimate based on continuance of full scale war production. 

t After deducting depreciation reserves. 

§ Includes restricted deposits and post-war refund of EPT, as well as tax notes and other Government securit:es. 
4 includes notes payable but excludes amount equal to investments in affiliates. 
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Dun's Review Trade Barome 
1935 - 1989 = 100 
Monthly Figures} United States 
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BAROMETERS SHOW U. S. EXPENDITURES 


The Regional Trade Barometers, appearing in Dun’s 
Review since November 1936, measure consumer 
buying for 29 regions of the U. S. and the country 
as a whole (latter only shown here). 


The data help sales executives to analyze accelerated 
or lagging sales, to adjust sales quotas, and to check 
grand sales volume with total United States ex- 
penditures. 
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REGIONAL BAROMETERS 
REVISED AND SIMPLIFIED 


HE Doun’s Review Regional Trade 

Barometers are designed to mea- 
sure the flow of goods and services into 
consumers’ hands. This composite in- 
dex for the United States as a whole 
and for twenty-nine geographic regions 
has been influenced considerably by 
war conditions as reviewed in the 
article entitled “Regional Effects of the 
War on Consumer Buying” in the July 
number. The war economy also has 
brought complications in the compila- 
tion of this index. At one time its 
discontinuance for the duration was 
under consideration but was laid aside 
for three reasons: 

1. Interest in these barometers has 
continued to grow. 

2. Business concerns will need to 
watch the regional changes in business 
conditions more closely as the war 
comes to an end, and as the nation 
passes to the post-war period. 

3. Reasonable checks and compari- 
sons that we have been able to make 
indicate that these barometers have 
been reflecting the flow of trade in our 
29 regions fairly accurately. 

However, we have come to the point 
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L. D. H. WELD 


Director of Research 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


where we deem it desirable to revise 
and simplify the barometers so that 
they may furnish a more accurate guide 
to business conditions while the war 
lasts as well as on into the post-war 
period. 

The two principal revisions that have 
been made are: first, certain changes 
in the factors used and in the weights 
assigned to them; and second, the shift- 
ing of the base period from the average 
of the five years, 1928-1932, to the aver- 
age of the five years, 1935-1939 inclusive. 


Changes in Barometers 


This matter has been studied for sev- 
eral months, and many éxperiments 
have been made. At last, we are ready 
to issue our new barometers. They are 
appearing first in this number of Dun’s 
Review (page 18) and with more com- 
plete details in the August Dun’s Sta- 
TISTICAL REVIEW. 

Formerly” we used four factors in 
our barometer for the United States 
and for most of the 29 regions. These 
were bank debits, department store 
sales, life insurance sales, and new car 
sales. 


A U @ 8s 


We had to drop new car sales at the 
beginning of 1942. Obviously, Gov- 
ernment prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of automobiles for civilian 
use rendered such statistics valueless. 
Car sales were a good factor during 
normal times. Possibly we shall re- 
store them as a factor some time after 
the war, but since there is a large back- 
log of demand being built up for new 
cars we probably shall have to wait a 
few years after the war before car sales 
become normal. 

At any rate, this has meant that we 
have been using three factors instead 
of four since the beginning of 1942. 
And now we feel that it is better to 
drop life insurance sales. This factor 
was acting with uncertainty even be- 
fore the war. Such sales have been too 
low much of the time during recent 
years, and have depressed the bar- 
ometer unduly. There is also some 
question as to whether their behavior 
in various parts of the country cor- 
rectly reflects relative business condi- 
tions in the different regions. 

Bearing in mind that our barometers 
are supposed to reflect principally the 
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flow of goods and services into con- 
sumptive channels, we have based the 
new barometers principally on retail 
sales, stemming from Government re- 
ports of department store and indepen- 
dent store sales, plus bank debits which 
will be discussed below. We have de- 
partment store sales for leading cities 
in all 29 regions. These figures are 
furnished by Federal Reserve Banks, 


except in one or two instances where 
Dun & Brapsrreet collects figures di- 
rectly from department stores. 

We also have sales of independent 
retail stores for 34 States, as reported 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce. These figures are used as 
a factor in the barometer for the United 
States as a whole, and in the regional 
barometers in 23 regions. When the 
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REGION: U.S. I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
87.1 90.3 95.9 91.2 90.5 92.7 88.8 85.7 86.2 85.8 
101.7 103.5 105.2 98.8 101.9 102.9 102.5 103.3 102.4 101.3 
108.9 107.8 106.0 106.6 108.7 106.8 108.9 114.4 112.3 110.9 
97.3 95-6 95-4 98.8 97-1 97-1 95.2 94.0 94-4 96.6 
105.0 102.8 97.6 104.6 101.8 100.5 104.7 102.6 104.7 105.3 
111.5 106.7 98.0 111.4 107.3 107.3 112.0 112.8 114.8 114.6 
132.7 126.5 111.0 136.3 131.5» 123.4 133-7 135.3 141.9 138.7 
142.6 133.1 119.3 140.6 147.1 132.9 139.7 141.4 156.9 149.5 
158.4 139.2 130.3 148.2 155.4 132.8 148.9 141.4 168.2 169.8 
177.0 154.4 149.7 159.5 177.2 144.8 166.2 155.1 177.3 193.0 
150.5 146.5 127.9 147.2 160.8 132.1 151.5 140.5 166.2 161.7 
181.7 170.9 153-7 151.3 171.7 153.5 171.5 174.7 180.4 185.0 
159.0 144.4 137.1 135.1 154.6 128.0 141.5 134.4 159.2 157.4 
167.6 141.2 136.6 145.3 163.4 136.2 147.3 145.9 171.5 169.6 
164.5 138.5 135.7 138.9 162.5 122.5 146.7 142.4 175.3 168. 
AUBUSt ..seseceeccvevecees 166.6 141.1 140.7 143.7 155.9 120.5 146.7 141.6 175-7 166.6 
September ...sccccocccooee 171.2 152-7 139.7 148.1 159.6 143.6 1585 154.9 173.5 169.2 
October seven evccccccccce 176.2 150.8 145.0 159.8 176.2 143.3 159.1 162.7 188.7 177.2 
MOTEMDGEE .cccovcessccsece 181.5 154.8 155.3 171.0 196.2 154.4 162.5 160.5 193-9 180.4 
ena ga 0 eccccccceccccs 162.8 142.1 123.8 153.6 167.1 136.3 145.1 142.1 162.4 160.7 
944 
JORUATY 2. cccevssesecesocce 178.8 151.4 150.1 161.4 181.5 140.0 166.1 157.3 180.5 180.0 
FEOEGRTY « cccececcesecsecs 181.1 157-9 162.0 164.8 181.4 148.3 161.7 147.8 190.5 186.7 
March . . sececcccccccccecs 183.5 155.9 162.0 168.9 186.8 152.9 176.8 162.6 182.8 179.2 
ART 20 ccvceccossccoceces 180.3 159.7 151.9 153.1 166.2 141.5 164.6 161.6 178.3 180.4 
BNOT 0» cvwcesesecoecoocess 180.0 156.4 157-7 152.2 173.0 147.7 159.9 154.3 183.0 177.0 
Rec10n; 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
1935... 82.8 86.1 84.5 7.1 88.6 90.5 7-4 91.0 89.3 86.8 
1936.... 100.7 102.2 102.6 102.2 101.3 103.9 100.6 100.8 100.0 100.5 
1937 110.4 109.8 116.8 109.4 106.2 104.1 107.6 108.1 106.1 109.8 
Se ecccccccccccccce 98.2 06.6 91.0 97.8 98.9 98.1 98.2 98.7 99.5 102.8 
1930..-++ eo ecccccccccoccce 107.8 105.2 105.1 103.4 105.0 103.3 106.2 101.3 105.1 112.5 
DEGD. cnssedveeedevedcswese 116.5 112.0 117.9 108.5 111.1 105.7 112.0 104.2 114.8 121.6 
IQ4T. ccccccccccccccccccece 143.8 129.2 143.6 130.3 125.6 121.2 132.3 121.9 142.5 149.3 
1942. .sevccccccccccccceces 158.1 138.2 160.8 144.7 131.9 134.3 144.7 138.5 170.2 164.5 
1943 
January ...eccccccsccccess 180.3 148.6 186.9 157.9 143.6 153.6 154.6 169.1 170.5 181.5 
PORTED oc cucccccccoessste 193.4 175.3 206.3 176.9 167.2 174.7 178.2 187.0 208.5 186.8 
IDG oe 6 Scnnciatéasaceess 184.4 151.8 177.6 167.4 151.0 164.0 153.0 159.5 177.0 168.6 
DIET oc ccevacccowreseoses 198.4 166.8 200.2 182.5 161.8 170.9 164.5 176.2 207.0 192.4 
May cccccccccccece 171.2 144.4 169.8 154.0 139.7 147.7 150.0 152.2 173.2 184.5 
JURE .cccccece eccccccccocce 190.8 149.7 182.4 169.6 148.6 158.5 158.7 168.2 179.6 189.9 
July... sccccevccessoccccoce 183.9 156.1 185.9 164.9 143.1 153.6 153.2 160.2 177.5 187.5 
August ....... cecccccccece 181.6 152.3 201.3 171.3 146.6 161.7 155.3 163.7 182.0 192.6 
September .....+. cccccocce 194.4 165.2 168.8 176.6 156.1 166.9 161.4 171.1 204.4 196.7 
tODEF . vevce ececcccccece 200.8 163.6 205.7 178.7 161.3 170.8 166.0 183.0 193.9 196.0 
November .ccccccccccccece 199.3 170.4 198.2 189.2 174.4 176.0 178.1 188.7 212.3 201.7 
December . ..cccccccccvcce 176.8 154.4 169.1 170.4 159.8 154.4 156.5 167.1 187.2 187.9 
1044 
January oo cccccccccccccecs 206.2 171.5 201.4 189.7 168.5 180.2 173.3 189.7 195.0 200.4 
February . cccccccccsccccece 202.5 175.1 200.9 184.8 179.1 184.2 174.8 192.4 210.9 190.0 
March .. sscsccccccccceece 206.8 177.5 200.9 191.5 169.2 179.7 174.4 181.3 204.3 185.3 
MEE ss wecevnncccetnecece 201.4 169.2 195.8 189.5 160.7 175.9 163.0 174.9 191.4 193.8 
May « « cccccccccccccccccce 198.3 167.2 194.2 181.7 157.4 166.5 179.5 179.4 198.5 205.4 
REGION: 20 21 22 2 24 25 26 27 28 29 
1935.-cc0e cevccccccccccce 83.6 81.9 84.0 86.1 81.1 85.7 86.5 86.1 86.2 83.8 
1936. .ceccccccccccccvcccce 098.3 97.2 102.1 98.4 95.6 100.7 97-9 100.7 101.2 100.9 
1937+ +ecccccccvccccccccocs 107.1 107.0 104.7 104.3 108.7 109.2 109.9 107.1 108.0 109.2 
BOGS. cccccccccccccccccece 101.3 102.0 99.4 103.3 103.4 98.9 100.2 99-7 98.5 100.5 
1930. cccececcccccccccccccs 110.2 111.9 109.8 108.0 108.8 105.6 105.5 106.4 106.1 105.5 
1940. + sscccccccccccccccece 119.7 125.6 115.9 112.1 113.5 106.4 ILI 115.3 110.2 110.7 
IQ4I. cccccccccccccccccecce 146.8 142.4 146.7 134.3 133.9 122.3 129.5 143.6 128.2 130.1 
1942. .sceccvccccccccccccce 159.5 152.0 168.4 154.7 151.1 137.1 155-4 177.3 148.3 146.2 
1943 
January ..ccccccccccccccce 168.6 165.6 180.8 174.5 175.6 155.9 183.1 195.9 165.4 158.2 
February o ccccccccccccccce 208.9 178.5 210.9 181.2 215.2 167.7 201.8 233.6 193.6 182.4 
March ..secccccccscccccee 176.1 170.8 185.0 164.6 178.6 143.3 188.3 214.3. 170.3, 165.4 
Dl os an0bsenasameectoes 206.4 202.2 202.1 156.5 202.9 158.0 199.0 225.4 192.6 186.8 
MAY o.< ccccescocccsovccece 188.6 207.7 186.5 176.8 183.9 143.5 171.9 207.5 177.7 175.0 
JUNE ...ccccccceccccccccee 208.8 220.5 194.3 186.4 200.55 155.5 189.3 216.7 190.0 = 185.5 
July . . wcccccccccccccccces 204.8 217.5 186.8 181.4 189.4 145.5 170.7 208.8 177.4 173.0 
AUZUSt ..cccccccccccccccce 199.6 229.3 191.6 173-7 190.5 147-4 175.6 211.1 169.1 168.7 
DG. cccanceatessces 194.0 231.2 197-9 206.7 206. 156.6 185.6 204.3 179.8 181.9 
October . .cccccccscccccccce 214.0 224.7 192.8 204.9 212.6 171.7 188.4 222.5 193.9 196.4 
November .. 216.4 216.1 183.2 198.3 213.7 173.2 205.1 237.6 201.3 202.6 
December . .ccsccccsccccce IQI.1 201.7 191.4 187.8 199.8 160.1 202.3 213.0 179.4 175-0 
1944 
January oc ccccccecccccccce 218.9 210.9 195.6 192.6 199.7 171.4 192.8 226.3 185.9 182.4 
February . cccccccvcccccecs 221.9 220.5 200.5 221.0 224.9 169.3 204.1 244.6 201.4 197-9 
BERTCR 2 co cctccscosveccccce 216.2 214.1 206.4 205.6 215.9 165.6 190.7 221.7 204.1 203.2 
SS eee eae 222.6 226.1 200.8 206.2 219.2 161.6 189.5 220.5 197.9 198.5 
May 2 « ecccccccetecccccess 225.5 237.1 210.9 206.1 215.3 161.6 182.8 227.0 199.8 201.5 
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barometers were first started, indepen- 
dent store sales were reported for so 
few States that they could not be used. 
Presumably these reports on indepen- 
dent store sales will be extended to 
other States after the war, and they will 
then be included in the other regions. 


Bank Debits 


When it comes to the question of 
bank debits, we believe that they are 
such a valuable measure of total busi- 
ness that they can not be disregarded 
completely. We have included them 
as a factor, but with a reduced weight. 

Bank debits alone are not a good 
measure of business conditions in indi- 
vidual regions, because many transac- 
tions that are recorded in bank debits 
have to do largely with the flow of 
business in other regions than those in 
which the banks are located. For ex- 
ample, two large corporations, with 
plants located in various States, may 
pass checks in payment of large trans- 
actions with each other through their 
head offices and banking connections 
in New York, Chicago, or other large 
cities, whereas, these transactions may 
affect business principally in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, or other cities. Many bank 
debits are also the result of payments 
resulting from transactions on the stock 
and commodity exchanges. 

On the other hand, the very fact that 
these transactions occur in large cities, 
leads to more business in the banks in 
these cities, in head offices of corpora- 
tions, among brokers, and in other 
business houses. Therefore, more 
people are employed—some with high 
salaries—so that buying power is sub- 
stantially increased in cities where these 
transactions are included in bank 
debits. 

Furthermore, bank debits reflect 
other payments by individuals, such as 
those for doctors’, lawyers’, and other 
professional services, also payments to 
gas and electric companies, telephone 
companies, etc. They also include rent 
checks. None of these is, of course, 
included in retail sales, but should be 
included in our barometers because 
“trade” includes the buying of services, 
as well as commodities. Bank debits 
are, therefore, included in all regions. 
Incidentally, in the United States ba- 
rometer, we are using bank debits out- 
side of New York City, simply because 
such a large proportion occurs in New 
York City that we are afraid its inclu- 
sion might give New York City too 
much weight. 
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PHOTOGRAPH FROM CUSHING 


PUMEVH 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


instant. 


pencil 


Light disperses the silver 

On film in the shadow 

And memory is trapped 

In the blink of an eyelash; 

The kiss, the laugh, the poised hoof 
Are framed in the square of an 


A century ago Daguerre dipped a 


In the eye of the sun 

And etched the image of man 
On the surface of metal, 
Making the past ever present 
And dead men to linger, 
Pursuing the living 

With love from the lintel. 
Memory clings to the wall; 
Bent sapling, hair blowing 
Mast bent to the starboard, 
The wind forever in motion, 
Because Time stumbled in darkness 
On a splinter of sunlight. 








New York City has always been a 
problem. We discontinued the publi- 
cation of the New York Regional Bar- 
ometer for a time because of uncer- 
tainty as to its accuracy. Before we 
discontinued it, we had a special New 
York Cjty barometer made up of de- 
partment store sales, bank debits, ad- 
vertising linage, and wholesale sales. 
We have eliminated wholesale sales 
because the Department of Commerce 
reports them for such a large area that 
they are no longer applicable to the 
New York City region alone. Adver- 
tising linage has been unduly depress- 
ing the New York barometer for sev- 
eral years. Now that the use of paper 
is limited by the Government, this fac- 
tor becomes incorrect and unreliable 
and has, therefore, been eliminated. 

The result of these changes is that 
the New York City barometer is now 
made up of only two factors,—depart- 
ment store sales and bank debits. In- 
dependent store sales are not available. 
This barometer was decided on only 
after months of experimentation. We 
tried several other factors. For ex- 
ample, we tried the use of New York 
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City payrolls and also subway traffic, 
but we found that the inclusion of 
these factors changed the New York 
City barometer (based on department 
store sales and bank debits) so slightly 
that their inclusion was not worth- 
while. 

The revised New York barometer is 
higher than the old barometer, espe- 
cially during the past two years, but 
our various tests and experiments prove 
to our satisfaction that the New York 
barometer has been running well be- 
low that for the United States as a 
whole, and that the old barometer was 
approximately correct. 


Change of Base Period 


We changed the base period from 
the five years, 1928-1932 inclusive, to 
the five years, 1935-1939 inclusive. 
There was nothing wrong statistically 
with the old base, because it was a good 
combination of good and bad years. 
But so many of the Government de- 
partments have changed to the 1935- 
1939 base that we thought it would be 
simpler in making comparisons. For 
example, if we continued with the old 
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base, it would not be possible to com- 
pare with such series as the Federal 
Reserve Index of Industrial Production 
or with the Department of Commerce 
Index of Retail Sales, without rework- 
ing the trade barometer so that it would 
be on the same base. Now they can 
be compared directly. Henceforth 100 
equals the average for the five years, 
1935-1939 inclusive. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that there 
is no way to check absolutely the ac- 
curacy of these trade barometers. On 
the other hand, since they represent 
principally the flow of goods into con- 
sumptive channels, and since the bar- 
ometers are made up principally of 
figures on retail sales compiled by the 
Government, there seems to be no need 
of checking them against any other 
series. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the old barometers, when 
shifted to the 1935-1939 base, are 
changed only in a minor degree, and 
different combinations of factors which 
we have tried indicate that our revised 
and simplified barometers provide good 
practical guides to changes in business 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Industrial Production 


Seasonally Admsted Index, 1935-1939 == 100: Federal Reserve Board 


















































1941 1942 1944 
January 143 181 227 243 
February 147 183 232 244 
March 152 186 235 242 
April 149 237 239 
May 160 19! 238 237 
June 164 193 236 235 
July 197 240 
August 67 204 242 
September 169 208 245 
October 172 215 247 
November 174 220 247 
December 176 223 241 
Employment 
Millions of Persons; U $. Bureau of Census 
194! 1942 1943 1944 
January 45-6 49.1 51-4 50.4 
February 454 49.6 51.2 50.3 
March 46.0 50.2 $1.2 50.5 
April 47-3 Sit 51.6 51.3 
May 48.8 ; 52.0 
June _ oe 53-7 54.0 53-2 
July 13 543 548 
August 51.6 54-4 54-4 
September 50.8 §2.9 $3.0 
October 50.6 53-2 §2.2 
November 50.4 §2.6 51.7 
December $0.4 52.2 51.0 
Business Inventories 
Billions of Dollars, U S$. Department of Commerce 
194! 4942 1943 1944 
January 21.49 27.88 27.82 
February 21.64 LAE we es : 27-99 
March 22:14 28.32 27.63 28.04 
April 22.68 28.82 27.67 27.88 
May 4 29.15 27.68 27.83 
June 23-46 29.37 27-4! 7 id 
July 23.99 29.23 27.53 
August 24-44 29.10 28.09 
September 25.06 29.03 24.41 
October 24.92 28.85 28.54 
November 26.73 28.73 28.71 
December 27.08 28.03 27.70 
Retail Sales 
Searonally Admsted Index. 1935-1939 = 100 U S$ Dept of Com 
1941 1942 1943 1944 
January 133.1 153-2 159-5 177-2 
February 137-5 148.3 170.2 176.4 
March 133-9 147.6 KAT 179-5 
April was 14 160.1 168.4 
May 0.0 4 156.5 1719 
June 144-4 1418 164.5 176 @ 
July 149.1 147-6 165.1 
August 1§5.0 156.3 167.7 
September 147-4 150.9 165.5 
October 141.6 154-3 168.3 
November 149.0 158.2 172.5 
Decetnber 152.1 153.9 171.8 
Cost of Living 
Index: 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Burean of Labor Statutes 
194 1942 1943 1944 
January 100.8 112.0 120.7 124.2 
February 100.8 1129 121.0 123.8 
March 101.2 114-3 122.8 123.8 
April 102.2 115.1 124.1 1245 
May 102.9 116.0 rf 125.0 
June 104.6 Lae; 124.8 125 
July 10 117.0 123.9 
August 00.2 117-5 123.4 
September 108.1 117.8 123.9 
October 109.3 119.0 124.4 
November 110.2 119.8 124.2 
December 110.5 120.4 124.4 














Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index; 1926 |= 100, U S$ Bureau of Labor Statistics 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
Juste 


july 


September 
October 


November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
‘November 
Decembet 


1941 
80.8 
80.6 
81.5 
83.2 
84.9 


99.3 
913 
92-4 
92-5 


1942 
96.0 
96.7 
97-6 
98.7 


098.6 
098.7 
99.2 
99.6 
100.0 
100.3 








93-6 





101.0 


1943 
101.9 
102.5 
103.4 


104.1 
103.8 
103.2 
103.1 

103.1 
103.0 
102.9 


1944 
103.0 
103,60 
103.8 
pomment 03.0) 
104.0 
104.1 © 





103.2 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily index, Dow-jones 


1941 
130.17 
121.68 
122.52 
119.10 


116. 
Wa\\ 
127.57 


426.67 
127-35 
121.18 
116.91 


1942 
dat. 
107.28 
101.62 
97-79 
98.42 


103.75 
106, 
187.41 


113.51 
115.31 


1943 
121.52 
127-40 


1345 
4. 
138.60 
141.25 


142.90 
136.24 
138.90 
138.25 
132.66 











110.67 


117.16 


134-57 


© Approximanon, figure trom quoted source not available 


1944 
137-74 
135-97 

39-07 
37-19 

139.22 

145-46 








THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Industrial output, employment, and factory pay- 
rolls—still at high levels—continue their five months’ decline. 
Manufacturers’ inventories are at the lowest point since April 
1942. Consumer buying is maintained above the very good 1943 
period. Stock prices reached new high ground in early July. 


LTHOUGH in many lines indus- 

trial output has ceased the steady 
expansion begun in 1940, the rate of 
output is still high in some industries 
and in some sections of the country. 
Generally over-all production in June 
was off from the preceding month, 
the fourth consecutive decline, and 
was about even with a year ago. Some 
curtailment has occurred in major in- 
dustries where output was at record 
levels—aircraft, steel, shipbuilding, 
aluminum, and magnesium. In some 
sections of the country war production 
activity continues well over a year ago, 
especially in the West Coast and Great 
Lakes areas, and in some parts of the 
South and Southwest. 

The output decline was noted in 
most of the broad industry divisions, 
particularly in materials and products 
in the metal, lumber, and stone, clay, 
and glass groups. Along with the de- 
creases in some non-durable goods 
groups, this accounted for the con- 
tinued decline—begun in March—in 
the over-all production total. War out- 
put in the second quarter of this year 
dropped 8 per cent behind schedule, 
according to the WPB. With man- 
power the greatest single obstacle, 
lumber production in June rose only 
slightly, about 2 per cent, above the 
previous month but was about 7 per 
cent below a year ago; currently con- 
sumption exceeds production. 

Steel ingot output in June was 7,200,- 
000 tons, 6 per cent below a month 
earlier and the lowest monthly tonnage 
since February; hot weather, tempor- 
ary slow-downs for repairs, and man- 
power shortages continue to be given 
as principal reasons. For the first six 
months of this year output set a new 
record of 45,000,000 tons. Production 
of copper in June, 88,526 tons, was at 
the lowest level in about two years; 
consumption was greater than at any 
period in the war. Although airplane 
output in June, 8,049 planes, was 10 per 
cent below a month earlier, the drop 
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was not of major significance. Despite 
the fact that a decline took place in 
some individual fields, over-all war 
production was good; production of 
ships, landing vessels, and heavy artil- 
lery held up well. 

For the first time this year footwear 
output in May increased over the cor- 
responding 1943 month, a gain of 8 per 
cent. In general there has been a down- 
ward tendency since the middle of 1942. 
May production was 8 per cent over 
the previous month. Cotton consump- 
tion in May was 16 per cent below the 
similar period last year and 6 per cent 
below the previous month. Rayon 
shipments for the first six months of 
this year set a new high and were 9 
per cent over the corresponding 1943 
period. Production of most manufac- 
tured food products, except confec- 
tionery and meat packing, has increased 
but generally by less than the usual 
seasonal change. Meat output is at 
nearly record levels, continuing the 
peak production of the last four years; 
30 per cent more meat was produced 
annually in 1941-1943 than in the pre- 
vious ten years. Output of plastic is 
at peak levels, with about 80 per cent 
devoted to the war program. 


Inventories—Manufacturers’ inven- 
tories have been slowly declining since 
the end of January 1944, have been re- 
duced by $513,000,000 by May 31, and 
are at the lowest point since April 1942. 
By the end of May the value of manu- 
facturers’ inventories totalled $17,292,- 
000,000, or $122,000,000 below April 
and $168,000,000 below May 1943. 
This mild downward movement is ap- 
parent both in war lines, which include 
iron, steel, non-ferrous metals, trans- 
portation equipment, machinery, chemi- 
cals, and rubber, and in the non-war 
industry groups. Most of the decline 
occurred in raw materials and goods 
in progress. 

Shipments in May, in sharp contrast, 
increased 11 per cent over May 1943, 
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ULTILITH Systemat Duplicating is an 
answer to the problem of conserving paper, 
time, and money. 


An excellent example of how efficiently this 
new method can be used to simplify paper work 
is found in a single form developed as a shipping 
document for the U. S. Army Service Forces. This 
one form takes the place of ten separate forms 
previously required. 


The single document is run from a Mulktilith 
master sheet, called a Systemat. The Systemat 
carries constant information printed in reproduc- 
ing ink. Variable data necessary to complete the 
document is compiled and typed or handwritten 
in. The entire form then becomes a master sheet 
which, placed on a Multilith Duplicator, produces 
a dozen or hundreds of accurate, permanent, 
black-on-white facsimiles—every one an original. 


This revolutionary innovation is a war develop- 
ment that opens up scores of ways of utilizing 
Multilith duplicating in many departments of 
business and industry. 


Learn how Systemats can be fitted into the paper 
work of all departments to simplify methods and 
bring about astonishing results in time-saving, in 
elimination of waste motion, and accelerating 
operations. Let a Multigraph representative ex- 
plain how Systemats function and show you what 
they are accomplishing in many varied businesses. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used 
by U. S. military forces. Of course, their require- 
ments take precedence over civilian demands. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleve- 
land. Sales agencies with service and supply de- 
partments in principal cities of the world. 


aj UG US F 1944 





MULTILITH DUPLICATOR, MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 














Multigraph Models from $150 to $2035 
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Maltigraph 


TAADE-MARK ALG US PAT OFF 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith. Systemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered 
Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp 











REGIONAL 


TRADE 


Tue Dun’s Review Trade Barometers, compiled 
under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld, have 
been revised (see page 13) and are now on a 1935- 
1939 = 100 base. In this summary the seasonally 
adjusted figures are used. 
regional trade is gathered through local Dun & 
BrapstreE£T offices. Payroll and employment figures 
are from Government sources. 
are available in Dun’s Statistica Review. The 
barometer figures may be obtained in advance of 


publication. 


REPORTS 


The information on 


More detailed data 
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May --% Change from— 
1944 Apr.’44 May '43 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 





UNITED STATES 
1800 — 02. +182 


Fractional monthly decline in barometer but index close to record level 
of last March, Sixteen regions increased slightly in the month. 





1. NEW ENGLAND 
54  —21 + 88 


Barometer 13% below U. 8. figure. Massachusetts and Rhode Island em- 
ployment and payrolls moderately below last month and last year. 





2. NEW YORK CITY 
157.7 + 38 +15.0 


Early Fall ordering considerably increased wholesale activity ; retail trade 
slightly better than a year ago. New York City payrolls moderately better 
than last year; Bridgeport below 1943. 





3. ALBANY, UTICA, 
SYRACUSE 


Employment below 1943 in most areas, monthly decreases continue. Crop 
conditions favorable; fruits improved from earlier frost. Regional bar- 



































152.2 — 06 +12.7 ometer second smallest in nation. 

4. BUFFALO, Monthly barometer increase in comparison to country drop. Payrolls in 

ROCHESTER Buffalo off about 5%, Elmira down 4%, Rochester up fractionally. Em- 

173.0 + 41 #4+11.9 ployment steady with a year ago. 

5. NORTHERN Smallest index present, 18% below U. S. figure. Downward tendency in 

NEW JERSEY employment continues in most areas; Newark, Jersey City, and Elizabeth 

147.7 + 4.4 +15.4 from 5 to 10% below 1943, Paterson maintains small gain. _ 

6. PHILADELPHIA Index 11% below national figure. Lancaster and Scranton employment 

159.9 — 30 +13.0 over 1943, other principal cities off. Crop conditions improved. 

7. PITTSBURGH Pittsburgh payrolls about 10% over 1943; labor supply remains tight. 

154.3 — 45 +14.8 Rail and river shipments gain over previous months. 

8. CLEVELAND Hog marketing heavy but profits are down. Crops in good conditien. In- 

183.0 + 2.6 +149 dustrial employment continues downward trend of past months. 

9. CINCINNATI, Business activity in area about 10% above last pent Payrolls unchanged 

COLUMBUS from 1943 ; employment down slightly in Columbus and Cincinnati. Agri- 

177.0 — 1.9 +125 cultural conditions favorable. 

10. INDIANAPOLIS, Crop conditions very favorable, further improvement noted in Winter 

LOUISVILLE wheat. Small industrial centers register more favorable employment and 

198.3 — 1.5 +15.8 payroll comparisons with 1943 than larger cities. 

11. CHICAGO Employment and payrolls about same as year ago, but below peak levels 

167 2 —-~1.2 +15.8 of November—December 1943. Yearly barometer gain exceeds nation. 

12. DETROIT Payrolls slightly below last year but employment remains above. Index 
8% above national figure, yearly gain greater than average for first time 

194.2 — 0.8 +14.4 since last October. 





13. MILWAUKEE 
181.7 — 41 


Wisconsin employment and payrolls slightly better than last year. Crops 


















































181 +18.0 now making satisfactory progress. Index 1% greater than country. 

14. MINNEAPOLIS, Employment slightly below high levels of 1943, payrolls remain 5 to 10% 
ST. PAUL over last year. Index 13% below country figure. Crop conditions iin- 
157.4 — 2.1 +12.7 proved after poor start. 

15. IOWA, Corn yield prospects good. Nebraska wheat crop excellent. Iowa employ- 
NEBRASKA ment dropped slightly below 1943, payrolls moderately above last year. 
166.5 — 5.3 +12.7 Monthly and yearly barometer changes below average. 

16. ST. LOUIS Barometer monthly and yearly gains largest recorded. St. Louis indus- 
179.5 +101 +19.7 trial employment about 8% under 1943. Labor supply considered ample. 
17. KANSAS CITY a Crop and pasturage conditions good. Oklahoma City and Wichita employ- 
179.4 + 26 +17.9 ment over 1943 ; off in Kansas City and Tulsa. 

18. MARYLAND, Barometer comparisons good; index 10% above U. S. figure. Crops ad- 
VIRGINIA versely affected by poor weather. Maryland employment continues to drop 
198.5 + 3.7 +14.6 slightly, off from previous month and year; Washington, D. C., up 5%. 

19. NORTH, Reports indicate fruit and Winter crop yields will be favorable. Minor 
SOUTH CAROLINA expansions in scattered industries continue but manpower shortages limit 
205.4 + 60 +411.3 activity. Index well above country figure (14%). 

=. ATLANTA, Industrial employment running below 1943; Birmingham steel mills lack 
BIRMINGHA V workers. Cotton plantings in good condition ; vegetable and fruit receipts 
225.5 + 1.3 +19.6 good. Index 25% above the national figure. 

21. FLORIDA Citrus fruit crop output about 10% over 1943. Tampa cigar production 
oa running slightly above last year. Barometer 32% above U. S. average; 
237.1 + 4.9 +14.2 monthly and yearly comparisons better than average. 

22. MEMPHIS Industrial employment and payrolls about even with a year ag 

é i] strial yme ] § 8 j ago. Labor 
210.9 + 5.0  +413.1 supply still short in most areas. Barometer comparisons good. 





23. NEW ORLEANS 


Barometer steady in month but yearly gain exceeded national rise. Em- 




















206.1 0.0 +16.6 ployment levelling off but still above last year in most areas. 
24. TEXAS Z 2 Employment above a year ago in Dallas, Galveston, Port Arthur, San An- 
215.3 — 18 +17.7 tonio, Sherman; off in El Paso and Fort Worth. 
25. DENVER Rapid crop progress in most sections, pasturage excellent. Denver indus- 
161.6 0.0  +12.6 trial employment well below a year ago. 
26. SALT LAKE CITY Barometer slightly above country figure, but monthly and yearly changes 
is ¥ unfavorable. Agricultural yield outlook generally good; condition of 
182.8 — 35 + 63 wheat crop improved from earlier expectations. 
27. PORTLAND, Portland manpower needs still evident, employment slightly below 1943; 
SEATTLE ac Seattle even. Crop conditions improved. Regional barometer second high- 
227.0 + 2.9 + 9.4 est in nation and 26% over U. S. figure. 
28. SAN FRANCISCO tome ge eons pecgreraeg favorably ; apricot and — crops well 
above 1948. California industrial employment about 3 elow 1943, San 
199.8 + 1.0 +12.4 Francisco down 5% due in part to loss in shipyards. i 
29. LOS ANGELES Labor shortages continue in area especially in canning industry. Arizona 
& = employment at high level but below peak of last year. Range conditions 
201.5 + 1.5 +15.1 good. Index 12% larger than U. S. figure. 








a reversal of the usual inventory-ship- 
ment pattern in times of expanded 
activity. Shipments of non-durable 
goods have varied but slightly in the 
last year and a half; the increases are 
in the durable goods lines. For most 
industry groups since 1939, shipments 
have increased two and a half times. 
In May, the value of new orders re- 
ceived by manufacturers attained the 
highest level since June 1943, with iron 
and steel accounting for the increase. 
Unfilled orders are steadily declining. 


Employment—In the past several 
months the nation’s labor supply has 
continued tight. Scarcities have existed 
in some industries, especially foundries, 
shipyards, aircraft and parts, lumber- 
ing and logging, textiles, food process- 
ing, etc. The decline in total manufac- 
turing employment has resulted from 
such factors as cutbacks, stabilization 
in the war program, increased per 
capita output, drafting into the armed 
forces, and labor strikes. Effort is now 
being placed on channeling workers 
who have been separated from their 
work into activity where they are most 
urgently needed. 

Non-agricultural employment in 
June, at 38,627,000, was up very slightly 
—29,000 people—from May, but was 
3 per cent below the same period last 
year. Manufacturing employment 
continues to decline; total number of 
workers averaged about 13,000,000 
monthly in the second quarter of this 
year in comparison with an average of 
13,950,000 in the final quarter of last 
year. Most of the downward move- 
ment has occurred in war industries, 
chiefly steel, chemical, lumber, food, 
leather, rubber, etc. 


Income—The mild decline in in- 
dustrial output, manpower supply, and 
factory payrolls is reflected in an easing 
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Why Railroads anticipate a “green light” for postwar jobs 


When victory is achieved, many men released from 
military service and civilian war jobs will look for 
an opportunity to be “working on the railroad.” Here 
are some reasons why the railroads should need them: 


Industry will require unprecedented peacetime 
freight movement to deliver the pent-up needs 
for civilian goods throughout the world. 


War-worn rolling stock and motive power will 
be reconditioned or replaced... New lightweight 
freight and passenger cars will be built for fast 
service... Modern high speed and heavy duty 
locomotives will be needed... Many new Stain- 
less Steel trains will appear. Roadbed, track, 
structures and all phases of railroading will re- 
quire attention. 


To support the Railway Industry’s postwar objective 
of even greater speed, safety, dependability and com- 


9 i; e 

i} h fort, ill also be needed in the steel, coal, power, 
es taking care of ga oa cn hc once regen 
the wartime load... 


the railroads. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Hold for Peacetime Prosperity 


\S How Nickel will help give jobs a “clear track” 


y 
K oS : 
QS \X\ 1 Today, just as Nickel is adding stamina to battle 
ON & 8 Se ag f. equipment, it is also helping the “iron horse” stand 
up to its wartime load. 


From the sturdy boiler plates of giant locomotives 
to the flashing lightweight sheathing of Stainless 
Steel coaches, Nickel is saving weight, adding 
strength and resisting corrosion. 


Tomorrow, Stainless and other Nickel steels, Monel 
and other high-Nickel alloys will go into even finer 
trains. These time-proven metals will help eliminate 
power-consuming weight by permitting thinner 
plates and lighter sections in many vital parts 


Meanwhile Railroads and manufacturers with metal 
problems are invited to consult Nickel’s technical staff. 


The International N, Ti C. K EK if Company, Inc. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum metals 
e+ « 80le producers of MONEL... producers of other high- Nickel alloys 
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Get it there QUICKER — BY CLIPPER | 


Ask your consignee 
to specify 


“AIR EXPRESS 


via Pan American’”’ 


A long list of products from 
radio tubes and dental supplies 
to spare parts for bulldozers is 
now being shipped by Pan 
American international Air Ex- 
press .. . More COMMERCIAL 
cargo space is now becoming 
available aboard PAA’s Latin 
American Clippers. It helps 
your consignees get more or- 
ders when they can say, in Mex- 
ico, “Flying time from ’most 
anywhere in the States is less 
than a day.” 

* 

* NO CHARGE FOR PICK-UP— 
LOWER INSURANCE CHARGES. 
Within the borders of the U.S.A. 
the Railway Express Agency Inc. 
now picks up Pan American inter- 
national Air Express shipments 
free in any of 300 principal cities 
and towns . . . Insurance charges 
within the U.S.A. were also re- 
cently cut from as much as 12% to 
24 per cent. This should save con- 
signees money. 


FAN AMERICAN 
Worzp AIRWAYS 


The System of the CLIPPERS 








in monthly income payments to indi- 
viduals since February. Gains in farm 
income and military pay offset other 
declines. Although income payments 
in May declined seasonally to $12,277,- 
000,000 from $12,493,000,000 a month 
earlier, this monthly level was g per 
cent above May 1943. Income pay- 
ments in the first five months of 1944 
were 12 per cent above the amount 
paid out in the same period of last year. 

Wages and salaries, in the first five 
months of this year, which from Jan- 
uary to May 1944 were more than 70 
per cent of total income paid, averaged 
close to $9,000,000 monthly or 12 per 
cent above 1943. 


Trade—Retail sales volume in June 
and in the first part of July was about 
6 to 10 per cent above a year ago. 
Clearance sales of seasonal and some 
overstocked lines brought good con- 
sumer response. During June the 
larger department stores reported the 
biggest-increases in sales volume, with 
the major portion of the advance in 
wines and liquors, children’s apparel, 
fabrics, groceries, men’s furnishings, 
and underwear. The sales volume of 
all specialty shops is reported to have 
increased slightly less than that of de- 
partment stores, but it is above last year. 
The volume of apparel stores rose 
about 15 to 20 per cent and that of food 
stores 10 per cent above the very good 
1943 period. Sales of non-durable 
goods—apparel, piece goods, food, 
drugs—reached peak levels during the 
first half of 1944, while sales of durable 


WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 


of 31 commodities in general use: 

1944 1943 1944 
July 25..$4.03 July 27. .$4.03 High $4.04 Mar. 21 
July 18.. 4.02 July 20.. 4.03 Low 3.98 May 23 
July 11.. 4.03 July 13.. 4.06 1943 
July 4.. 4.01 July 6.. 4.05 High $4.12 May 18 
June 27.. 4.00 June 29.. 4.05 Low 4.00 Dec. 21 | 


Dat_ty WHOLESALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). 


Week 

Ending: Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
July 29.. 172.07 171.69 S91 AF WHS ko sseareckas 
July 22.. 172.16 171. 171.63 171.80 171.38 171.35 
July 15.. 17 52.69 172.76 172.64 172.17 172.25 171.96 
July 8.. 172.03 Holid’ y 172.90 172.66 172.67 172.46 
July 1.. 172.00 172.52 172.49 172.46 172.22 172.15 


Buitpinc Permit VaLuEs—215 CITIES 











Geographical June ~ A 
Divisions: 1944 1943 Change 
New England....... $1,829,863 $4,321,358 — 57.7 
Middle Atlantic..... 12,055,290 5,042,936 -+139.1 
South Atlantic...... 5,850,875 5,822,037 + 0.5 
East Central........ 13,956,747 9,767,835 + 42.9 
South Central . 7,826,876 3,949,100 -+ 98.2 
West Central .. 3,592,235 1,367,135 +162.8 
Mountain ..... é 1,812,990 1,072,214 + 69.1 
Peete Ss SS ars 11,254,074 8,444,217 + 33.3 
Sy Ee $58,178,950 $39,787,732 + 46.2 
New York City..... $9,348,707 $952,176 -+881.8 
Outside N. Y-.C.... $48,830,243 $38,835,556 + 25.7 
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‘‘Spare-Time’’ Research 
Isn’t Enough 


If the urgency of wartime production 
has put your chemical research for post- 
war products on an “after hours” basis, 
it is time to delegate some of your research 
work to a competent outside organization. 
Edwal has the staff of chemists and chem- 
ical engineers ready to help you now. 
Write for a free copy of the interesting 
brochure No. 21R entitled, “How the In- 
dependent Chemist Can Help You”. 


Tre EDWAL 
Lateratories, IJuc. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO (5) ILL. 


OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 








DUN’S REVIEW LIMITS ITS AD- 
VERTISING PAGES TO “STRICTLY 
BUSINESS” MESSAGES FROM 
COMPANIES CAREFULLY EX- 
AMINED FOR SUITABILITY, DE- 
SIRABILITY, AND RELIABILITY. 











HANSEN one-hand TACKER, illustrated, 
saves time, materials, speeds production and 
shipments—lowers tacking, fastening, as- 
sembly costs—with its one-hand, rapid 
operation. 

Drives 2- fag Tackpoints fast as you grip. 


Models for driving staples and 
T-head Tacks up to 2” length. aye} 
Write for details. DER 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. 24 heat RAVENSWOOD AvE 


CHICAGO 40 ILL 



















DUN'S REVIEW 








HOW DOES THE GAGEMAKER 


jin maa 


pm 
HE MAKES 2 











L. 
= 
Plug gages being checked fo a tolerance of a few millionths a an inch at Republic Gage Seca Detroit. 
Gages often must be accurate to within infinitesi- sibility of integrity so imposed is appreciated by 
mal tolerance limits—a very few millionthsofaninch. Sheffield and respectfully observed by the master 
These “millionths” must be measured accurately. craftsmen who make the instruments by which 
The Republic Gage Company and hundreds of ther types of gages are checked. 
other gagemakers know their gages are right | DELIVERY WITHIN TWO WEEKS can be made of 
because they use Sheffield Visual Gages for final your Visual Gage requirements for production 
inspection. This widespread use by gagemakers and gage inspection. Six amplifications, 500, 1000, 
is testimonial proof of dependable, highly accu- 2000, 5000, 10,000 and 20,000 to one. Wire or 
rate performance of the Visual Gage. The respon- write for quotation. 
aylon / » ULA, 
MACHINE TOOLS ¢ GAGES ® DIMENSIONAL CONTROL ¢ CONTRACT SERVICES 
; AUGUST 












1944 
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The general contractor alone has all the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the complex job of assembling 
and coordinating materials, equipment and men 
for the satisfactory completion of a structure. 


His breadth of experience, practical skills and 
established organization enable him to bring all of 
the elements and factors of construction together at 
the right time. His executive ability is specialized 
for exercising complete supervisory control over the 


entire construction program. 


The multi-phase services of the general contractor 
are your assurance that a properly “packaged” 
structure will be delivered at the specified time, 


cost and quality. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 





NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Skill, integrity and Responsibility in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads and Public Works 
[ 22 ] 





goods have flattened off slightly above 
1943 levels. 

Purchasing was reported to have 
slackened in some sections of the coun- 
try where war output has tapered off. 
In areas where war plants are operating 
at full capacity and where military 
camps are situated, retail activity is 
well sustained and well over a year ago, 
—in the Middle West and West areas 
and in some Southern and Southwest- 
ern States. The revised Dun’s Review 
Regional Trade Barometers for the 
United States and for 29 Regions (page 
18) are on a new basis, 1935-1939 equals 
100 in place of 1928-1932 equals 100. It 
was desirable to revise the regional 
trade barometers so that they may re- 
flect the flow of trade more accurately 
while the war lasts as well as on into 
the post-war period. (An analysis of 
the revision appears in this issue on 


page 13.) 


Prices—Although price of some 
food, grain, and dairy products de- 
clined from May to June, those of farm 
products continued on about the same 
level as in the past five months. Higher 
prices of truck crops, cotton, and eggs 
offset declines in livestock and feed 
grain costs. The USBLS wholesale 
commodity price index in June was 
estimated at 104.1 per cent of the 1926 
average, or at about the same level as 
the previous month. Retail prices in 
June remained unchanged for the fifth 
consecutive month. 

Further slight gains in the prices of 
food, clothing, and house furnishings 
were reflected in the cost of living index 
for June. Living costs were estimated 
125.3, as measured by the USBLS index 


(1935-1939 = 100). 


Failures—June failures numbered 


BANK CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 


of 

















f June ~ /o 

1944 1943 Change 
BOWOR: 6 <<cveegeess 1,774,706 1,409,505 +25.9 
Philadelphia ....... 2,852,000 2,668,000 + 6.9 
DIE nc p.cts prone 301,564 271,007 +11.3 
PItDORRD. 6605206 1,205,158 1,134,044 + 6.2 
Cleveland ......... 995,158 931,238 + 6.9 
Cincinnati .. - 517,502 464,551 +11.4 
Baltimore 736,244 651,590 +13.0 
Richmond . . 342,659 293,468 +16.8 
Atlanta ..... zi 625,600 526,400 +18.8 
New Orleans....... 400,682 349,717 +14.6 
ee Peer eee 2,298,113 1,984,622 +15.8 
DIOR ain nedtncwen 1,583,773 1,367,433 +15.8 
St, MOU vn skv soca 831,060 743,650 +11.8 
LEE oss caine 347,057 276,626 +25.5 
Minneapolis ..... 635,743 559,807 +13.6 
Kaneas City’...6565 0 850,664 809,051 + 5.0 
CE ee esivsxcctes 289,999 301,243 — 3.7 
EN: Vs.c tn p08. 248,862 223,662 +11.3 
re 515,499 452,083 +14.0 
Houston .... a 465,214 395,820 +17.5 
San Francisco 1,279,821 1,080,093 +13.5 
Portland, Ore. ts 332,239 324,350 + 2.4 
WOME 6 cscncss echt 416,527 399,330 + 4.3 
Total 23 Cities..... 19,845,844 17,619,090 +12.6 
| eres 26,667,655 21,026,622 +26.8 
Total 24 Cities..... 46,513,499 38,645,712 +20.4 
Daily Average...... 1,788,981 1,486,374 +20.4 
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© PAY-AS. 
For eee TAX SERVICE, 
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STATE TAX SERVICE.—An indi- 
vidual loose leaf Service for each 
State in the Union and the District 
of Columbia provides full, continu- 
ing information about its taxes in- 
cluding: new laws and amend- 


ilation Volumes, an 
onal Revenue Code Volume. 
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e TAX COURT SERVICE. — This is 
a specialized, three volume, loose 
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leaf reporter of docket develop- 
ments, digests of all tax petitions, Ry 
full text decisions and index-di- ments, rulings and regulations, % 
gests of the Tax Court of the United court decisions, new forms and % 
States (formerly Board of Tax Ap- reports, and other pertinent devel- KY 
opments. All arranged by topics s 
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behind tab guides, one or more 
volumes as required. 
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peals), providing continuing cover- 
age of the Court’s docket and ail 
tax decisions — both regular and 
memorandum opinions. 
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© FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS, 
Concise, compact, understandable 
here is the dependable reporter on 
the federal taxes of the ordinary 
corporation, the average individ. 
val, partnership, or business. One 
loose leaf Compilation Volume and 
matching Internal Revenue Code 
print included without extra 
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@ INTERSTATE SALES TAX SERVICE. 
— all-state coverage, in 
one loose leaf volume, of the sales 
and usé tax laws as they affect 
interstate business. Provides basic 
information needed in adjusting 






























e FEDERAL TAX COURSE-1944-45 Edi- 
tion.—Authentic tax training, brush- 
and reference course in one handy 



















prise Explains federal taxation, 

with emphasis on income tax and j wy Homegain: 

withholding (‘‘pay-as-you-go”) Poss peein sen chy fom : 
reporter for the proper handling of 
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sales and use tax matters inter- 
State. Kept to-date by current 
reports. 


lection methods, under current laws 
up to date of publication. 
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Ports the fylj +, Series re. 
decisions re “Hi { federal court This three volume loose leaf 
ederal taxa. Service organizes and reports oP 
the law and procedure relative % 
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to the taxes and taxing systems 
of the Dominion and the nine 
Provinces. All Dominion taxes 
are given both official and ex- 
planatory treatment. Frequent 
current reports of new develop- 
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PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
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EMPIRE STATE BLoG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLos 









This monthly periodical publish- 
es timely articles by tax special- 
ists and other authorities on the 
legal, accounting and economic 
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Out of the frying pan 








These days the customers chase 
salesmen, and sales managers stay out 
of sight ... Too many orders (largely 
duplicated), too little goods . . . But 
when production catches up—what a 
difference! . . . Strangers now where 
old stand-bys were; roughneck guards 
replacing girl receptionists who knew 
you; “What do you want to see him 
about” from office boys where once 
you had open house. . . Selling reflexes 
rusty, sales records ditto, markets all 
mixed up, competition — plenty! 


Nore to do but begin again, 
finding your real prospects, building 





into the ICEBOX! 


solid connections and new customers, 
case histories, picking out the correct 
potentials, getting new salesmen in the 
groove... And now is the time to get 
started. In marketing research, in sales 
analysis and records, McBee methods 
and products can give harassed sales 
managers a big hand. Simple, stream- 
lined, custom-designed to keep paper 
work and clerical effort at a minimum, 
requiring neither elaborate machinery 
nor expensive equipment . . . usable 
and understandable by ordinary office 
people, McBee has much to offer any 
sales manager now . . . Ask to see a 
McBee man... soon. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices wn principal cities 
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only 110. This was the second lowest 
number on record for a single month 
and the lowest June thus far. It was 
equivalent to an apparent annual rate 
of about 7 failures per 10,000 concerns 
in business. 

Total failures for the first half of 1944 
were only about one-third those in the 
corresponding half of last year. In all 
industry groups except manufacturing, 
and all size groups except that includ- 
ing concerns with liabilities between 
$25,000 and $100,000, the number was 
less than half that of the like period of 
1943: 

Just three of the twenty-five largest 
cities and six of the forty-eight States 
reported as many as five failures in 
June 1944. The number of failures and 
their liabilities in non-metropolitan 
areas in the first half of 1944 corre- 
sponded more closely to those of the 
similar months of last year than in the 
big cities. 


Tue Farture ReEcorp 





June May June Per Cent 
1944 1944 1943 Change 
| Dwn’s INsocvency INDEx* 
Unadjusted .......... 7.2 9.3 16.5 —56 
Adjusted, seasonally. . 7.3 8.9 16.8 —57 
NuMBER OF FAILURES.... 110 148 265 —58 
| Numper sy Size or Dest 
Under $5,000.......+- 45 64 122 —63 
$5 ,000-$25,000 . .....- 46 60 107 —57 
$25,000-$100,000 . . 17 20 23 —26 
$100,000 and over..... 2 4 13 —85 
Numper sy Inpustry Groups 
Manufacturing ....... 31 34 39 —2!1 
Wholesale Trade...... yf It 5 —53 
Retail Trade.......00 51 63 147 —65 
Construction ......++. 12 26 33 —64 
Commercial Service... 9 14 31 —71 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current LIaBILitigs..... $1,854 $2,697 $6,076 —69 
Tora LiaBILiTiES....... $2,090 $2,697 $15,321 —86 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 


Faitures BY Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


c-Number-., -—Liabilities— 

(Current liabilities in Jan.-June Jan.-June 
thousands of dollars) 1944 1943 1944 1943 
MINING, MANUFACTURING... _193 — 373 8,766 11,107 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 5 13 1,119 465 
Food and Kindred Products 18 51 974 «1,511 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 13 63 319 744 


Lumber, Lumber Products. . 40 48 2,261 1,199 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 17 62 263 = -:1,233 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 9 19 308 241 
Leather, Leather Products.. 2 7 21 240 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 5 16 427 285 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 11 13 252 429 
Machinery ......scccccovce 43 29 1,770 3,550 
Trensportation Equipment.. 8 8 658 522 
Miscellaneous ..ccccccccces 22 44 304 688 
WHOLESALE TRADE. .s00002- | 55 | 162 778 1,734 
Food and Farm Products... 23 60 283 565 
Apparel . ..ccccccscocceses 3 8 30 5 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 9 18 227 344 
Miscellaneous seseseeseeeee 20 76 238 768 


RETAIL TRADE. ceocccccccccs 312 1,252 2,544 9,243 
Food and Liquor....ececess 67 360 906 61,579 


General Merchandise.....+- 9 47 43 257 
Apparel and Accessories.... 33 115 185 808 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 16 57 121 456 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 15 69 168 546 
Automotive Group....+++++ 22 80 129 686 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 103 326 726 3,409 
Drug Stores..ccccccccesees 16 86 93 557 
Miscellaneous seeveevereeee 33 112 173 945 


CONSTRUCTION seccoscresece Ior 254 1,233 3,421 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE.+++e++ _ 765 _157 (1,030 3,604 
Highway Transportation. .. 23 32 530 824 
Misc. Public Services....... 2 15 58 1,352 
Laundries, Cleaning, Dyeing II 60 19t 1,147 
Osher Personal Services..... 22 24 110 161 
Business, Repair Service.... 18 26 141 120 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 

















The normal “working force” of women in the United States 
(according to 1940 figures) is 13,000,000. 
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wake MAN-HOURS 
COUNT MORE 


With This Productive 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM 





Greatly increased production, at 
no extra time cost, is just one 
on benefit of using the 

orton Suggestion System. Time- 
saving ideas alone—made avail- 
able to business and industry 
through this system—have result- 
ed in millions of dollars in added 
profit to Morton users. 

This professional help in utiliz- 
ing the creative thinking abilicy 
of your own organization will be 
extra valuable as costs become in- 
creasingly important in the near 
fucure. The saan Suggestion 
System works any time, anywhere. 
It brings you, at low cost and 
without time-consuming experi- 
ments, thoroughly cested and 

roved methods and equipment. 
t puts more than 16 years expe- 
rience in the ‘‘idea business” to 
work for you. 

Get the complete facts about 
how to put your business on a 
ready - for - anything basis. Write 
today for cost-free details of the 
Morton Sugges- 
tion System. 
There's no obli- 
gation involved. 


The Morton Sugges- 
tion System is also 
of incalculable value 
in building and 
maintaining employe 
morale. 





MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 





347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Uff. 





HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Paint Salvage—Excess enamel from 
spray guns, used in painting Jeeps, is 
salvaged by use of a miniature water- 
fall at the Willys-Overland Motors 
plant, Toledo. The salvage process is 
returning 6,000 gallons of reclaimed 
enamel monthly, which is sufficient to 
paint 2,400 Jeeps as each vehicle re- 
quires about one-half gallon of red 
primer and two gallons of olive drab 
enamel. 

The cars are painted by passing be- 
tween manually operated spray guns 
and the waterfall. The excess paint 
spray, caught by the falling water, is 
carried into a wash system where it 
is removed from the top of the water 
and sent to chemical laboratories for 
reprocessing. Critical war materials 
such as fats, glycerine, and phthalic 
anhydride (used in the production of 
rubber, plastics, and medicine) also are 
contained in the recovered sludge. 


Hacksaw—With a maximum capac- 
ity of 25 by 26 inches, the Marvel No. 
24 Universal Hydraulic Roll-Stroke 
Hacksaw Machine is produced by the 
Armstrong Blum Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. The hacksaw, said to 
be the largest ever built, weighs 16,000 
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pounds, occupies a floor space of 56 by 
122 inches, and has an extreme height 
of 151 inches. In the accompanying 
illustration it is shown cutting an alloy 
shaft 22 inches in diameter in the 
Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh. 

The machine was designed to meet 
the need for a tool to cut off or trim 
large billets, blocks, and forgings rapid- 
ly and accurately while retaining the 
hacksaw advantages of low initial cost, 
low tool cost, small chip loss, low power 
consumption, low maintenance, and 
simplicity of operation. It has a blade 
36 inches long, 4% inches wide, and 
one-eighth of an inch thick with two- 
and-a-half teeth per inch. 


Lighting Handbook—Designed as 
a practical guide and handbook on 
wartime lighting for lighting engi- 
neers, designers, architects, and build- 
ers the “Lighting Handbook” has been 
issued by the Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. The vol- 
ume, containing 175 pages, measures 
5 by 74 inches. 

A feature of the handbook is a series 
of charts covering industrial and com- 
mercial fluorescent and incandescent 
lighting which enable the user to cal- 
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HERE’S HOW BUSINESSMEN 
RATE NEW YORK STATE 





You are planning now for the postwar period. Here are facts, revealed 
in a poll of New York State manufacturers, of real importance to 
you. Unbiased opinions, of men who know from years of practical 
experience, rate New York as a good State in which to do business. 


Le = 0 give approval to New York for 0 praise New York as a market. 
Wy 0 the availability of raw and 0 Over a quarter of the nation’s 
semi-processed materials—both ial 


7 population and a third of the 
pk) +] retail sales right at hand put the nation’s 












? produced in the State and imported. 4 
Q/ endorse New York’sunexcelled | i pacoyey ag mais 5 hm Soar 
ib 9? y and diversified transportation ap Oe Rages 


system —railway and truck 0 approve the service and cost 

= = transportation plus waterway and port fg 0 of the State’s electric, water 

widebe facilities that give it a time and rate ad- and gas utilities. New York is 
08 


vantage in shipping to mass markets. the nation’s number one powerhouse, 
with continuity, flexibility and low cost 


like the cooperativeness of New f : 
service, 
g] v/ York State labor. In 1943 New : 


lie. 

York lost a lower percentage . 0 give an O.K. to New York for 

of manhours dueto strikes than any other y f the service and cost of fuel— 
2 


industrial State. coal, oil and gas. 











How You Can Capitalize On These Advantages Accept This Informative Book , 


With such a favorable economic environment, The services we can render are fully de- 
New York State should be considered in your scribed in our new book “New York Means 


Business.”’ In it business men tell in their 


postwar plans. Wherever you are located, the own words their experience with labor, 
State Department of Commerce can help you. transportation, markets and other factors 
We can assist you on plant locations; supply in- of doing business in New York. — for 
formation on manpower; get you a preview of your copy on your business letterhea 
taxes for a new enterprise; give technical service ae a 

on new materials and new products; help pro- NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
mote opportunities in foreign trade. ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 


MEANS BUSINESS 
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@ IT BLANKETS 
@1T ISOLATES 
@ IT QUENCHES 








@ Among the great discoveries of recent years is a 
system for using plain, ordinary water to do a quick, 
thorough job of quenching fires due to oil or other 
flammable liquids—“Automatic” FIRE-FOC. 


By a specially designed FIRE-FOG nozzle, drops of 
water are “broken” into droplets—countless millions 
of them! The result is a heavy mist. When fire breaks 
out this mist, propelled at required velocity and pre- 
directed at vulnerable areas, finds its mark instantly. 
The fire is enveloped; flames are beaten down; the 
blaze cools; oxygen is excluded; the fire suffocates 
and is quenched. The entire operation.is automatic, 


and so quick and effective that only seconds elapse 
before the fire is “dead.” 


i] 


Ba stators cf dew? Open saul maa Maas 
ee transformers; oil quench tanks; enamel dip tanks; oil cellars; alcohol * 


; paint and. ‘oil storage. Then consult “with one of our 


onsenerf FIRE-FOG ence ie 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA » DUNESTOWN, OH 
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culate the number and size of lamps 
needed with practically every type of 
lighting fixture. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to lighting terms and measurements, 
recommended levels of illumination, 
interior lighting | design calculations, 
and interior wiring for lighting. In 
the second half, which deals with spe- 
cific lighting applications, store, office, 
school, public building, industrial, 
architectural, aviation, and street and 
highway lighting are considered. 


Settlement Guide—To assist war 
contractors in doing their part to bring 
about fast, fair, and final settlement of 
their termination claims the War De- 
partment has issued a 38-page pamphlet 
entitled “Contractor’s Guide.” This 
does not contain a new set of termina- 
tion instructions, interpretations, direc- 
tives, or orders nor does it in any way 
supersede the War Department regu- 
lations (PR 15 and the Termination 
Accounting Manual) governing con- 
tract termination and the accompany- 
ing disposal of surplus property. 

The pamphlet merely attempts to 
explain briefly the “ABC of Termina- 
tion” from the contractor’s point of 
view, and suggests steps he may take 
before termination in relation to the 
Government, his own organization, 
and subcontractors. 

The brochure warns industry that to 
protect itself and the national economy 
during widespread termination it must 
use more of its best brains on the prob- 
lem so as to prevent plants from be- 
coming clogged with surplus materials 
and organizations bogged down with 
a welter of detailed but nevertheless 
essential work. 

Contained in the appendix of the 
pamphlet are forms recently approved 
by the War Department for use in sub- 
mitting the contractor’s list of inven- 
tory, statement of charges, and settle- 
ment proposed. The latest approved 
forms may be obtained from the pro- 
curement offices of the various War 
Department services. 


Veterans’ Folder—Return of war 
veterans to the services of General 
Mills, Inc., is expedited by a pocket- 
guide sent to each serviceman, telling 
him what steps to take when demobili- 
zation is under way if he wishes to 
hasten his return to his former employ- 
ment. 

The folder, entitled “Your Job with 
General Mills after the War,” is printed 
in blue ink on a heavy enamel stock. 


It measures when folded only 2% by 
DUN’S REVIEW 














“TI Got the Idea at a War Plant!” 


Of course, Simpkins’ office assembly line is a flop. 
Instead of saving effort, it creates extra work. 

Eliminating waste motion is a special function of 
Uarco forms. These continuous forms, with carbons 
interleaved, keep typists typing ... put an end to 
carbon fuss, realigning, and inserting. Uarco forms 
eliminate errors due to copying and recopying. One 

erson at one time can often make enough carbons 
or each department. 

Wherever records are kept, Uarco forms can be used. 
They are made to fit your particular type of record 
keeping. Uarco forms are designed either for hand- 
written use or for machine-written use. May be carbon 


interleaved or non-interleaved; may be used in Uarco 
Autographic Registers or in a typewriter, billing ma- 
chine or tabulating machine. These forms are scien- 
tifically designed to co-ordinate your business trans- 
actions . . . to speed and simplify complicated oper- | 
ations by routinizing repetitive action. 

Uarco’s fifty years of business record experience are 
at your disposal. There is a solution for your problem 
. - - or Uarco will devise one. Consult with a Uarco 
representative today. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland « Offices in All Principal Citses 











TAKE THE 
MEASURE 






of this great AG, ; 
western market } 


Present and post-war business opportunities in California 
command the interest of bankers and other executives 
throughout the country. For here is the richest, most concen- 
trated market in the West. 


It is a market served by this bank with branches in more 
than 300 cities and towns... in practically every neighbor- 
hood shopping center. It is this statewide coverage which 
enables Bank of America to offer an intimate, on-the-spot rep- 
resentation of unusual value to executives planning to de- 
velop their interests in California. Your inquiries addressed to 
the Business Development Department will receive prompt 
attention. 


CAPITAL FUNDS .$ 171,776,392.04 
DEPOSITS . . . 3,767,443,322.19 


RESOURCES - 3,975,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 





Calitornia’s statewide bank 


liveth’ Seep aearit cates 


- ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL {80ST A 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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3 inches, being planned to fit into a 
serviceman’s billfold to make it con- 
venient for him to keep as ready refer- 
ence. On the back of the folder are 
listed the main office and eleven divi- 
sions of the company throughout the 
United States, with street addresses. 

The folder was accompanied by a let- 
ter from Harry A. Bullis, president, 
General Mills, pledging himself and 
the company to prepare for the vet- 
eran’s return to General Mills. 


Boys Guard Property—The con- 
version of a gang of neighborhood 
boys who pilfered and destroyed into 
voluntary guardians of the company 
property was accomplished by Charles 
W. Perry, branch manager at High 
Point, N. C., for the United States 
Plywood Corporation. He organized 
the trouble-makers into a boys’ club. 

After the firm occupied the ware- 
house the neighborhood boys made a 
nuisance of themselves by riding trucks 
through the warehouse, stealing equip- 
ment from parked cars, breaking large 
numbers of panes of glass every week- 
end, and stoning lights. 

The company threatened the boys 
and appealed to the police, but both 
of these methods failed. Mr. Perry 
then conceived the boys’ club, limiting 
membership to boys 6 to 15 living 
within three blocks on streets nearest 
the warehouse. Results began to ap- 
pear—destruction ceased. 

It became the duty of members of 
the club to protect the property, stay 
away from the warehouse and grounds 
during the day, and after hours to 
watch and report to the management 
the names of anyone doing damage. 


Chip Removal—An automatic de- 
vice for removing chips from extrusion 
milling machines by means of com- 
pressed air has been developed at the 
Glenn L. Martin plant, Baltimore. De- 
vised from employee suggestions, the 
attachment provides twin jets of air, 
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HE records that control 

production and guaran- 
tee the uninterrupted flow 
=, of the materials of war 
today will be a most impor- 
tant factor in guiding your post war planning 
and operation tomorrow. With an Acme Visi- 
ble Record System plans can be formulated 
faster and far more effectively because Visible 
Records instantly supply the facts that 
enable Management to analyze and take 
timely action! 

Industry, Government Departments and 
many branches of the Armed Services are 
using Acme Time-Saver Record Systems to 
accomplish their record keeping in Jess time, 
with less effort. 

Acme Visible Records supply at-a-glance 
information—the up-to-the-minute record 
facts which are so necessary for the coordina- 
tion and control of Men, Materials, Machines 
and Money. 


ACME VISIBLE 
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There is an Acme Visible Records System for 
every record and every business. No matter 
what your record problem may be, Acme can 
help you solve it! Over 25 years as record 
specialists has given Acme the sound and prac- 
tical know how that has proven itself in the 
savings of thousands of dollars and thousands 
of man-hours for Acme users. 








ee 








RECORDS, INC. 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
JUNE 30, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks .. .$ 304,879,898.80 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 1,028,566,970.09 


Loans and Bills Discounted . . . 45 3,828,399.90 


State and Municipal Securities . . 13,283,392.96 
Other Securities and Investments . 44,959,359.66 
Real Estate Mortgages .... . 548,434.47 
Banking Premises ...... ; 15,708,075.14 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 
eee) 5d. aden ee r 4,885,473.16 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances ..... ecleces ca 466,223.63 
$1,867,126,227.81 











LABEL tress 





Capital . . . . $25,000,000.00 
Surplus... . 75,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 28,429,970.51 $128,429,970.51 





Dividend Payable July 1,1944 . 875,000.00 
Deposits... . + ++seeee 1,731,284,720.33 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. .. 5,338,394.83 
Acceptances 


Outstanding. . $ 497,078.32 


Less Amount 
in Portfolio . 234.61 496,843.71 


Other Taeities 0... «202s 701,298.43 
$1,867,126,227.81 














Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the 
method described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 
13, 1944. Assets carried at $566,399,921.20 have been deposited to 
secure deposits, including $543,458,592.87 of United States Government 
deposits, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























directed at either side of the milling 
cutter. The chips are blown into a 
duct and thence into a mobile re- 
ceptacle. One worker constantly was 
needed to brush away the chips before 
this invention. 

The attachment aids in maintaining 
a clean shop as it relieves the sanitation 
department from the burden of sweep- 
ing up the chips which formerly cov- 
ered the floor. It also keeps the chips 
from being contaminated by dirt and 
chips of other types of material. 


Employee Booklet—Designed to 
play the double réle of welcoming new 
workers and reminding old employees 
of the firm’s services and traditions, a 
pocket-size booklet has been issued by 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee. Entitled “We 
Work in a Great Tradition,” the book- 
let is attractively illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. 

The introduction traces Allis-Chalm- 
ers from its beginnings nearly a century 
ago to today when its products are 
used throughout the world. The car- 
toon-enlivened index divides the book- 
let into three sections. The first, labeled 
“On the Job,” opens with the signing 
up of new employees, stressing the 
necessity of a proper start, and includes 
such questions as working time, com- 
pensation, and the opportunity for ad- 
vancement through training classes. 

The next section, “Guide Lines,” 
deals with collective bargaining, shop 
policies, and rules. “Service for All” 
considers such matters as first aid, rec- 
reation, and company publications. 


Heart Detector—Warning of ap- 
proaching illness is given by an elec- 
tronic heart-sound detector which picks 
up faint echoes of incipient trouble in 
other parts of the body. The instru- 
ment, devised by duPont medical scien- 
tists to protect the health of workers, is 
portable and easily operated. 

The device uses the heart only as a 
sounding board for detecting subtle 
changes in the circulation as a whole, 
changes which do not of necessity in- 
volve heart damage. Absorption of 
toxic materials, or fatigue, anxiety, 
colds, or infection may cause such dis- 
turbances. By checking groups of 
workers on the same job the doctors 
are able to decide whether an abnormal 
heart sound is caused by an industrial 
hazard or by other factors. 

The detector employs two amplify- 
ing tubes and two tubes which are used 
to set up sound channels which filter 
off certain frequencies so that the oper- 
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Yes sr, thats a Modern Fire 
Extinguisher... 70a 20 cacy fo 

operate even a child can use it!” 
The C-O-TWO SQUEEZ-GRIP type extinguisher kills 


gasoline, oil, grease, alcohol, paint, lacquer and 





electrical fires in split seconds. The operation is as 
fast and as easy as closing your fingers. There is no 
waste motion. No need to set the extinguisher down 
to open or close the valve. Thus precious time and 
carbon dioxide gas are saved. Carbon dioxide is 
non-damaging, does not deteriorate; it dilutes the 
oxygen to a point that will not permit combustion, 
and it is the fastest extinguishing agent known. 


C-O-TWO Kills Fire —Saves Lives 
It's Sater—It's Faster—It's Modern 
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CONTOUR MACHINING—Today’s fastest, 
most economical method for shape cutting. 
DoALLs in every department provide a hundred 
short cuts to increased production. 









EXPERIMENTAL 
LABORATORY 
New shapes made 
on the DoALL in a 
jiffy. 














TOOL & DIE 
DEPARTMENT 
Special tools, dies, 
jigs, expertly cut 
and finished. 








FOUNDRY 


Slicing risers and 
lugs from castings 
clean as a whistle. 


=f 















SHEET METAL 
DEPARTMENT 


20 to 100 shapes 
cut at one time from 
stacked sheets. 

















FINISHING 
DEPARTMENT 
Equipped with File or 
Polishing Bands, 
DoALLs do precision 
finishing. 









MACHINE SHOP 


All kinds of produc- 
tion cutting, straight 
line or contour, 


iz 
















MOBILE UNIT 


Mounted on a truck, 
for emergency or re- 
pair work anywhere 
in shop or yard. 
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Schale Os Coolant A 
imMeUsSstagy'’s NEW SET 


DoALL 


OF FO OLS 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 
1364 S. WASHINGTON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 
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ator can get a measure of the relative 
intensity of other frequencies. 

The sounds, picked up through a 
sensitive microphone strapped to the 
patient’s chest, are recorded on a dial 
or photographic film. Deep, booming 
notes, closest to the lowest notes of a 
bass tuba or bass viol, predominate 
in the heart sounds analyzed by the 
detector. 


Safety Coupling—An outside steel 
collar, which holds the load cushions 
in place, is the salient feature of the 
new L-R Type “C” shrouded flexible 
coupling produced by the Lovejoy 
Flexible Coupling Company, Chicago. 

An extension of the collar, encircling 
the coupling, protects fingers and ma- 
terial from the heads of the bolts which 
secure the load cushion retainer. The 
concealed bolt-heads are within easy 
reach when necessity arises. 

In operation, one-half of the cushions 
are idlers except on reversing load. 
Hence, there is always a new set of 
cushions in the coupling. This feature 
eliminates shutdowns, as load cushions 
can be quickly and easily interchanged 
without tearing down the coupling. 

Couplings of the Class “C” type are 
intended for heavy duty service. The 
individual free-floating load cushions 
are held in position between an inside 
steel sleeve and the removable steel 
collar. Types of couplings are avail- 
able for direct attachment to the fly- 
wheel as well as drum types and others 
for rapid disassembly without disturb- 
ing drive or driven equipment. 


Plant Control Manual—Offered 
to business men as an aid in further- 
ing employees’ knowledge of methods 
and procedures essential to plant opera- 
tion is the “Accounting and Control 
Manual” prepared by the Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corporation, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. It summarizes the methods used 
by this engine and compressor manu- 
facturer to control operations in its 
plants at Mount Vernon, Ohio, and 
Grove City, Pa. 

The 45-page 8Y, by 11 booklet origi- 
nally was issued by Cooper-Bessemer 
to acquaint its employees with depart- 
mental functions. It was realized that 
supervisors lack time these days to 
do more thari instruct in their own 
departments. 

Operation is covered of the com- 
pany’s machine shops, foundries, and 
assembly floors, with descriptions of 
the methods used for controlling en- 
gineering design, ordering, recording 
and storing materials, purchasing, 
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WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A 


Liefered Contd ot Left Sharing Vln 7 


Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Bonus or Profit-Sharing Plan correctly 
designed to meet the specific needs of an organization. For example, such a plan— 


1. Does not bind the employer to scheduled contributions. 


2. Eases compensation problems. 


3. Provides incentive to forward-looking employees. 


4. Results in more stable, more satisfactory employee relations. 


The provisions of a Deferred Bonus or Profit-Sharing Plan would cover: 


Membership—may include all employees or only those 
who meet specific length of service or other permitted 
requirements. 


Contributions by employer—may but need not be directly 
related to profits. 


Allocation of contributions among employees—may be 


based proportionately on compensation and also, if de- 
sired, upon length of service. 


Distributions of benefits to employees or designated bene- 
ficiaries—may be made upon death, disability, illness 
or retirement or, if the provision therefor complies with 
the announced requirements of wage and salary stabili- 
zation controls, upon other severance of employment. 


Investment between time of contribution and time of 
distribution—may be made in securities or insurance 
company contracts or both. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the fundamentals of formulating and financing 
employee benefit plans is available. There is no obligation entailed in writing for this study, or in discussing your particular case with us, 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


1 BROAD STREET 
AUGUST 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 
19 44 [35] 


NEW YORK 15 











Serving this Northern California Area 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 
ban king Simce 18 54 
SAN FRANCISCO 





HEAD OFFICE: 
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Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and ivBanks:. .-.0.6 <3) os ta os 2s DG 13991391.603:98 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . .. .. . . . 354,396,774.00 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . . . .... 10,233,631.43 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . . . . .. . 29,062,831.91 
(ther Bonds and Semmes... .. 5 6 6 6 se hw ee 6,337,687.76 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . ...... 660,000.00 
Drape med aoIscOUMIS =... ke le ns Oe Oon eS 
Bank Premises and Equipment . . . ....... 5,613,522.49 
DERE OUEG ce es aye ee ee ee 7.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 3,506,437.86 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets . . . . . 2,540,437.70 

TOTAL RESOURCES . . $732,846,958.79 


LEABIEGVILES 


RING ite aes: oye a Te ae eo oo ee ee 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . . ..... 3,630,737.86 
meperve for interest. Panes etc. 5-0 kos oss ow eS 2,423,005.03 
Other Liabilities Beheed eet ait) Bl to See Pere | Bae eee: 2,037,887.43 
Capital Stock 

Preferred . . . . . $7,500,000.00 


150,000 shares four per cent convertible stock, 
$50.00 par value. 


RENE ya Sy eae & OF. hash wn oo ee 15,000,000.00 
375,000 shares, $20.00 par value. 
Surplus 7,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits 5,227,450.84 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $732,846,958.79 


United States Government and other securities carried at $129,143,056.14 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $90,189,759.89 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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tumekeeping and inspection, produc- 
tion, payroll, and inventory as well as 
all other departmental activities. 

The booklet includes a comprehen- 
sive chart of standard costs and vari- 
ances, and a glossary of office, shop, 
and product terms and of principal 
part designations for the Cooper-Bes- 
semer Diesel engines, gas engines, and 
compressors. 


Conductive Coating—A ceramic 
type composition which may be applied 
to non-conductive base materials to 
produce an electrically conductive coat- 
ing has been developed by E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Company. This may 
be used with such diverse substances 
as glass, plastics, porcelain, soapstone, 
wood, cloth, and paper. It is applied 
by spraying, dipping, or brushing, fol- 
lowed by air drying and, in some cases, 
by baking. 

The coating, containing silver pow- 
der, yields a surface of low electrical 
resistance and high conductivity, suit- 
able for use in conductors and other 
units employed in electrical circuits. 

A thermoplastic conductive cement, 
a conductive treated cloth, and a flexible 
conductive film now are being pro- 
duced commercially. 


Read-on-the-Run—A detailed anal- 
ysis of the discrepancies between the 
laws of the various States regarding 
the size and weight of the loads which 
may be carried by motor trucks and 
trailers, and in the fees charged has 
been made by the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, Detroit, and published in a 
pamphlet entitled “Are the United 
States United?” . . . To further acci- 
dent reduction in industrial plants, the 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 
Cleveland, has formulated a set of 
safety rules for the operators of power 
industrial trucks. ... A group of 
deaf-mutes, employed at Cessna Air- 
craft Company, Wichita, Kan., after 
demonstrating their proficiency at 
jobs in the machine shop, woodwork- 
ing department, and paint and dope 
room, have organized a blueprint- 
reading class. Fellow-workers refer 
to them as the “handi-capables.” . 
Grain used by Schenley Distillers Cor- 
poration in manufacturing war alco- 
hol is retained and processed to pro 
duce by-products in the form of cattle 
and poultry feed. . . . Recently pub- 
lished is the directory of the American 
Council of Commercial Laboratories, 
describing the organization, personnel, 
and services of the independent 
member laboratories. 
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The painting above was made 
from a photograph taken at the 
Algiers outpost of the Office of 
War Information. 





GET THIS FREE BOOK! It tells the 
complete story of the Davidson... 
shows how it can give you a new 
high in quality at a new low in cost 
»-. and includes samples of the work 
It does. Write today...noobligation. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS * 
«++ AND KEEP THEM 


A:DG US$ T 19 44 


\\ 


—— SR 
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nara MRE EN NP? 
ny r rg } 
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EWS OF ATTACKS and advances . . . raids and bombings . . . new landings and 
N new beachheads won. It’s the kind of news that builds the morale of our 
fighting men and lowers the resistance of our enemies. And it’s one of the 
important jobs of the Office of War Information, in collaboration with the 
Army, to spread this news as quickly and as often as possible. 





To do this, the OWI maintains outposts, not only in every theatre of war, but 
at points all over the globe. Equipped with Davidson Dual Duplicators, offset 
plates and type, typewriters, and all the necessary supplies, they are able to 
produce thousands of leaflets for distribution without delay. 

To business and industry, the Davidson offers the most modern and efficient 
means of producing office forms, advertising folders, confidential reports, sta- 
tionery, envelopes, etc., at high speed and low cost. Unlike other duplicators, 
the Davidson will reproduce from offset plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber 
plates, so you may select the method best suited to each job. And only a Davidson 
can give you all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1026-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 


PRODUCE IT m ON A 
2 


dviason 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 
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“Where the *z-* is my mail? I’ve been 
here over an hour and it hasn’t showed 
up yet. This is the fifth time this week 
it’s been late! No wonder our office 
doesn’t get rolling until 10:30—no 
wonder we don’t get things done. Why 
is the handling of our mail the slowest, 
most inefficient operation in our or- 
ganization?” 





4 Does Mail Go Out Late? 


“What! You didn’t get our quota- 
tion? Why, that went down to our 


mailroom at 2 o’clock yesterday—it 
should have caught the 5:30 planet I 


guess our mailroom needs a good, 
thorough overhauling.” 


1 ae 


Here’s a Prescription) pm — iy 


The trouble is, Mr. Executive, you 
haven't given your mail-handling de- 
partment the expert supervision or 
the modern systems and machines 
you have given your other depart- 
ments. Cure your mail-handling ail- 
ments with CC mail-handling systems 
and machines. Plan your modern, 
postwar mailroom now. Our special- 
ists will gladly help you. 















Metered Mail Systems .. . Postal and Parcel Post Scales .. . Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers ...Multipost Stamp Affixers ...Mailroom Equipment. (Many Units available.) 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


OF @) 5 51 O) 5 5-4 LO) | 


Buy Extra War Bonds | 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WORLD PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 10) 


when we were building our industries 
and borrowing abroad. Today, the 
facts lead clearly to the broad outlines 
of a program for the future, a program 
looking towards the lowering of trade 
barriers, and the stabilization of mone- 
tary and credit conditions. In such a 
program, both the hard-headed and the 
big-hearted can join. 

The hard-headed can support it be- 
cause, instead of providing protection 
for a few favored industries it will pro- 
tect our investors, our consumers, and 
our credit and monetary systems. The 
big-hearted can support it because it is 
a program not limited to our own na- 
tional advantage, but aimed at inter- 
national economic health and well be- 
ing. These things must be said over 
and over so that they become an ac- 
cepted part of our national thinking. 

In addition to education, however, 
we also must have action, and have it 
soon. It is easy, and sometimes neces- 
sary, to generalize. But actual pro- 
grams must be in very specific terms. 
Of course, the experts have been busy 
in this area, as evidenced by the sev- 
eral proposals for dealing with the 
problems of credit and currency. But, 
we as citizens can well be impatient. 
We do not know what our national 
policy is in this whole area. It is not 
enough for the experts to labor. We 
must have frank, thorough and public 
discussion of the issues involved. 

The peace will bring many problems 
to trouble and confuse us. Now is the 
time to determine our basic attitudes. 
Even then, there is much work to do, 
for there is no one quick gesture which 
will solve our many international prob- 
lems. They require long and skilled 
labor plus time and patience. 

There is a well-established technique, 
the international conference, which is 
being used most effectively in con- 
nection with problems of food and of 
relief and rehabilitation. The same 
technique should be extended to the 
problems of international currency and 
credit arrangements, and of interna- 
tional trade. These are world prob- 
lems, and should be attacked by the 
nations together. 

It should be sufficient punishment to 
have to fight a second World War, 
without adding a second post-war fail- 
ure. The time has come to shift into 
high gear, driving hard towards a clear- 
cut national policy and a series of inter- 
national conferences to implement it. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 





Head Office - 55 WALL STREET -: New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1944 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 

















ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers. ..... $ 906,662,671 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 

Or Puliy Guranteed)... cc cc cccccwccccce 2,370,598,109 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 45,478,731 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 136,995 ,484 
Cr I os c's oo cea caval LWtiaoe 62,432,334 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances . - 829,505,400 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...........- 3,920,526 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances........- 4,801,639 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 5,625,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

GEN ot so i riog teins Vial Gia G EEO A as & hs we 7,000,000 
I sis ones AEE RU Odd beeen 35,932,410 
Oa BRR oe oc og oS eee Aw ote ee 1,465,856 

ROMO. 5, cnsceraisot SATE Re Nhe $4,410,418,160 
LIABILITIES 
CEL ONS 1 ne ee $4,157,820,986 


(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $739,073,001) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $9,736,352 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
Gee ay a a ae ee 4,191,587 5,554,765 


Items in Transit with Branches. ............. 603,396 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 





NS i ewih ainy'd GROUE EERE Oho 64 Ocb4 1,382,421 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 19,010,132 
SES... s iw boku ssw kee tendon euae coeds 3,100,000 

OST, tee ape SRS aed Res GEIS Pei sal $77,500,000 

Sr eee ae neeaeres 117,500,000 

Undivided ProGite... ...s:6i0 ccceeses 27,956,460 222,956,460 
MAD Peo el Ss ee ee Se eee a ee $4,410,418,160 








Figures of foreign branches are included as of June 24, 1944, except those 

for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 

$939,331,915 of United States Government Obligations and $6,323,396 of 

other assets are deposited to secure $891,628,190 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


( In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 





DIRECTORS 
GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 


Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 





SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company Inc. 

GUY CARY 
Shearman and Sterling 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

A. P. GIANNINI 
Chairman of the Board, Bank of 
America, N. T. & S. A. 

JOSEPH P. GRACE 


Chairman of the Board, 
W. R. Grace and Company 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 


President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 
AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken and 
Company, Inc. 


ERIC P. SWENSON 
S. M. Swenson and Sons 


GERARD SWOPE 


President, General Electric 
Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Vice-President, Sterling Engine 
Company 


*ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop and Company 


*Serving with the armed forces. 
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Are You Doing Fannie 
P 


Postwar , Planning? 


Will you actually have the 


needed cash for reconversion ? 


ANY manufacturers . . . including some whose working capital 

position is the best in their history... are going to find them- 
selves short of ready cash before income from civilian production is 
flowing in. 

They're going to need cash to reconvert or rebuild plants, tools, 
equipment . . . buy supplies and materials . . . meet payrolls, taxes, 
sales and advertising expenses. It’s going to be a real problem—money 
flowing out week after week . . . flowing out faster than wartime assets 
may become liquid . . . and with no income from sales for many months, 
perhaps a year or more. 


Plan Your Cash Requirements Now 


It’s not safe to assume that you'll have all the cash you'll need when 
your green light comes. Give your reconversion financial requirements 
the same advanced thinking and planning you've given production and 
merchandising. Plan mow what cash you will need during your transi- 
tion period. Plan mow at what points on the road you will need it. 
Decide. now what cash you can be absolutely certain of having on time from 
rour own working capital. Plan mow where the balance is coming from. 

hen you'll knew you'll be able to operate successfully till your product 
reaches the market and brings you returns. 


Over A Billion Advanced Since Pearl Harbor 


Farsighted manufacturers, including some of the biggest, have done 
just such intelligent financial planning. They've planned for the outside 
cash they may need, when and if they need it. Since Pearl Harbor, 
Commercial Credit has advanced more than one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. And Commercial Credit is equipped and ready 
to exceed that record in the coming transition to civilian production. 

A Commercial Credit representative will be glad to sit down with 
you and help you analyze your financial reconversion needs . . . and plan 
for them. He will explain how Commercial Credit is equipped to lend 
thousands or millions for any sound business need... to finance recon- 
version.. to give your business more working capital... to make tax 
or renegotiation payments. ..to buy other companies, etc. Address your 
inquiry to Mr. F. M. Nicodemus, Vice-President, Commercial Credit 
Company, Baltimore 2, Maryland. You will receive prompt attention. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


New York Portland, Ore. 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 
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BAROMETERS 


(Continued from page 15) 


conditions. Their simplicity is a virtue 
and other. factors can be added in the 
future when the war is over or when- 
ever additional worthwhile data be- 
come available. 





How to Use THE BAROMETERS 


The Dun’s Review Regional Trade Barometers, 
prepared under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. 
Weld, are indexes which measure the month-to- 
month trend of consumer expenditures for each 
of 29 regions and the United States. They serve 
as a guide to manufacturers and distributors in 
shaping their territorial selling and advertising 
policies in accordance with changes in consumer 
buying power. 

The revised Regional Trade Barometers over- 
lap the former series from 1935 on. Where in- 
dexes are desired back into the 1928-1935 period, 
it is practical for most purposes to use the former 
barometers up to 1935 and the revised series from 
1935 on without too much difficulty. Back figures 
are available from the editors. These barometers 
are compiled both adjusted for seasonal variation 
—as commonly used—and unadjusted. 

The 29 regions into which the nation has been 
divided for purposes of the barometers have been 
determined by careful examination of the sales 
districts of many companies and by the avail- 
ability of data (see map, page 18). Within each 
of these regions economic conditions are suffi- 
ciently alike—as to industry, agriculture, and 
trade—for the index of each region to apply fairly 
well to any of its parts. If the region were much 
larger this would not be true, and conditions 
would vary too much within a region. City names 
designate areas merely for convenience; the in- 
dexes are for the areas, not merely for the cities 
used to designate them. There are available to 
users of the barometers lists indicating the location 
by barometer region of counties and of cities of 
over 25,000 population. 

The easiest way for a company to use the trade 
barometers is to compare with the United States 
barometers their sales increase (or decrease) for 
one year over the previous year or for a single 
month as compared with the corresponding month 
in the year before. 

Comparisons cannot be made with the previous 
month without adjustment for seasonal variation 
to allow for such annual disturbances to sales 
levels as the Christmas shopping period. The 
most commonly used barometer series is adjusted 
for seasonal variation. Sales must be “corrected” 
in the same way before valid comparisons can be 
made from month to month. 

The most valuable use of the regional bar- 
ometers is comparing them with a company’s sales 
region by region. Before this can be done it is 
necessary to combine the regional barometers in 
such a way as to match as nearly as possible the 
company’s sales districts. 

To combine the barometers it is necessary to 
weigh the indexes according to their relative im- 
portance. Dun’s Statistica, REvIEW presents 
with its monthly regional trade reports the per- 
centages of total retail sales, from the 1939 Census 
of Business, in each of the regions for which bar- 
ometers are furnished. To combine regional in- 
dexes it is necessary to multiply each index by this 
percentage for each region and to divide the total 
of these products by the total weights. This will 
give the combined barometer. 

A more detailed description of barometer use 
is contained in a reprinted article “How to Use 
the Regional Trade Barometers” available upon 
request. 
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LIQUIDITY 


(Continued from page 12) 


importance of component items during 
the past year. From 1941 to early 1943 
Government funds were a major factor 
contributing to corporate liquidity. 
Advances on contracts were large, and 
some private financing of inventories 
was obviated by means of progress pay- 
ments especially in aircraft and ship- 
building. In addition, large amounts 
of short-term funds were made avail- 
able as iireases in income tax liability 
did not have to be paid until a year 
after the assessed income had accrued. 

In the latter half of 1943 and in 1944, 
these sources of corporate liquidity 
have been less large, but the effect of 
their decline on liquidity is being offset 
by lower levels of new investment in 
plant and working capital. The net 
result appears to be a continued in- 
crease in liquidity, with increasing 
amounts available for investment in 
Government securities. 

If we assume, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, that termination of war con- 
tracts will be a prevalent condition by 
the end of 1944 and try to envisage the 
adjustments in financial position which 
this will entail, two significant infer- 
ences stand out very sharply. One is 
that the need of industrial corporations 
in the aggregate for outside financing 
will depend to a major degree on what 
provisions are available for prompt 
settlement of the bulk of Government 
obligations under war contracts. If 75 
per cent or more of these obligations 
can be paid almost at once, many com- 





panies will be able to scale down their | 
current liabilities and to build up in- | 
ventories and receivables for civilian | 


operations, with little or no new fi- 
nancing from banks or the public secu- 
rity markets.° 

If, on the other hand, the provision 


for immediate Government disburse- | 


ment is inadequate, the need for recon- 
version financing by most companies 
will be very large, approaching in ex- 
treme cases the sum of wartime current 
liabilities plus new inventories and 
new receivables required for civilian 
operations.’ 


A second inference of importance | 


® It should be observed that this statement refers only 


to financing of reconversion costs. Doubtless many com- 
panies will find it desirable to begin long-runge expansion 
programs and to initiate the financing of such programs 
during the reconversion period. The preset analysis is not 
intended to throw light on the amount of such financing. 


7In reaching this conclusion, allowance has been made | 


for the fact that over half of all bank loans outstanding for 
war production have been made under the provisions of 
Regulation V of the Federal Reserve System, and accord- 
ingly will not need to be retired in advance of settlement 
of war contracts. 
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which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 





“Plenty pash... 


were that babe’s letters! They came regular—36 
pages, purple paper, heavy perfume, lipstick kisses 
—and Fred used to show everybody... ‘Nuts to 
those V-Mail one-pagers’ he says. “Gimme a letter 
that lasts!’... Onenight we ribbed himinto reading 
one. Oh boy! Just like a movie the Hays, office 
wouldn't pass!... Then Rudy picks up one of those 
confession magazines, shuffles through it, starts to 
read aloud... It was this babe’s letter, word for 
word! We laffed so loud the guard came in... 
V-Mail is ohay with me. They can put all the low- 
down on one page without getting gabby. Gets here 
I'll take my love life in person...” 
























quick, too. 


V-Mail flies—special service for service men! 
Send more of these one-page letters, more often, 
because they get there faster! Ordinary mail 
goes on slow ships, eats up needed cargo space. 
Special process, special speed, keeps V-Mail === 
fresh, private, personal . . . Always use the 
V-Mail forms. Get them from any stationery, 
drug, departmentorvariety store. Orwe’llsend 
six formswith our compliments. Address below. 


Make it V-MAIL! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1578 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. y 
Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
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70 PINE STREET 


THE VALUE OF Experience 
IN MOVING LARGE BLOCKS 
OF SECURITIES 


To successful disposal of blocks of se- 
curities usually requires extensive facili- 
ties plus the valuable quality of experience. 


We have been closely associated with sec- 
ondary distributions for many years and with 
special offerings since their inception. This 
provides us with that invaluable sense of tim- 
ing and “know how’ that are of definite 
advantage in disposing of blocks of securities 
of all types and sizes. 


Whether you have occasion now to seek 
such services for institutions, estates or large 
private investors, or expect to require them in 
the future, one of our executives specializing 
in such distributions would be glad to under- 
take to assist you. Related consultations are, 
of course, strictly confidential. 


Merritt LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Branch Offices in 85 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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from our analysis is that most of the 
funds to be disbursed nominally by 
private corporations for conversion 
purposes will actually have to come 
from Federal agencies. This follows 
partly from the fact that wartime in- 
ventories and receivables are carried 
largely for Government account, and 
also from the fact that a major portion 
of the present increase in liquidity is 
being placed in Government securities 
rather than in cash. This means that, 
without necessarily alluding to any 
public works program, we may say the 
problem of financing industrial recon- 
version is a problem of Government 
financing, to a much greater extent 
than is generally realized. 

These broad conclusions, however 
descriptive of manufacturing com- 
panies in the aggregate, do not of 
course apply to all individual com- 
panies, nor even perhaps to the majority 
of companies. This limitation arises 
from the fact that prospective defi- 
ciencies of funds for some companies 
in the group tend to be concealed by 
being averaged in with the surplus 
liquidity of other companies. 


Factors in Liquidity 


Recent liquidity due mainly to two 
factors—In comparison with normal 
peacetime operations, recent financial 
developments in manufacturing indus- 
tries have been dominated by two war- 
time conditions: private requirements 
for capital expenditures have been 
greatly lessened by Government action 
in providing specialized plants and 
by restrictions on private expansion, 
while sources of short-term funds have 
been augmented by direct and indirect 
financing with Government funds. 

Nearly half the manufacturing facili- 
ties constructed with Government 
funds are being or will be leased dur- 
ing the war to private companies and 
have thereby obviated private expendi- 
tures. Probably an equally important 
factor holding down the volume of pri- 
vate expenditures has been restrictions 
on availability of materials, together 
with pressure to use existing facilities 
more intensively. Besides the effect in 
reducing capital expenditures, this de- 
velopment has helped to reduce over- 
head costs, increase profit margins, and 
thereby contribute further to corporate 
liquidity. At the same time expendi- 
tures for renewal and replacement of 
old equipment have been held down 


8 While most of the remainder is managed by private 
companies on a fee basis, the output of these plants is not 
included in the sales data on corporate financial statements. 
They are therefore assumed to be outside the scope of the 
present analysis. 
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OMPETITION after the War will be terrific. 
Price will be a controlling factor—and the 
manufacturer whose operating costs are low, will 


be sitting pretty. 


The place to start reducing your costs is in your 
boiler plant. A substantial portion of your profits 
may be going up in smoke—literally. ‘Inefficient 
burners are money wasters. They consume more 


fuel, produce less heat and power. 


The continuing research of TODD Engineers in 
the field of combustion equipment is responsible 
for TODD’s leadership in the manufacture of 
liquid and gaseous fuel burners. TODD gives you 
the proper equipment... properly engineered! 
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... modernize your 
boiler plant now 


ORPORATION 


EQUIPMENT DIVISION) 


STION Ev, 
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ON THE FIRING LINE OF AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION FRONT 





Factories, commercial buildings and power 
plants, everywhere, have been replacing ineffi- 
cient burners with TODD equipment. They re- 
port fuel savings as high as 10% ... and even 
larger increases in heat and power production. 


TODD oil or gas burners give more efficient 
combustion .. . reduce fuel costs . . . cut mainte- 
nance charges .. . increase the production of heat 
and power. TODD burners reduce the cost of a 
pound of steam! 


TODD engineers will gladly make an impartial 
study of your entire heat and power setup—with- 
out obligation. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and be ready for postwar competition. 
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ee over the dam 


...and back of the dam... is creating a new 
land of opportunity in the great Pacific 
Northwest. The harnessing of the endlessly 
flowing Columbia River and other swift run- 
ning streams generates the nation’s greatest 
regional supply of hydro-electric power. 

Today, these great, man-made sources of 
energy are helping to win the war . . . keep- 
ing aluminum reduction mills at high speed 
production . . . filling the light metal needs 
of our great wartime air armada, our navy 
and our merchant marine. 

Their postwar possibilities hold limitless 
promise. Here is a source of low-cost power 
ready for immediate action and potentially 
equal to the heaviest demands of rapid indus- 
trial expansion. Here are planned irrigation 
projects capable of transforming millions of 
acres of rich, but arid, land into fertile farms 


and orchards. New trading centers will thrive. 


Look to the Pacific Northwest 


New manufacturing will augment the lum- 
bering, shipping, fishing, farming and mining 
industries, to which the Pacific Northwest 
owes its ascendency. Vast quantities of goods 
will flow to Alaska, China and all the Orient 
from the natural deep-water harbors of the 
Pacific North Coast ports. 


The Milwaukee Road serves this region of 
boundless opportunity. We have long had 
: me = faith in its future. To the builders of America 
ae ina eS canaries we say: “Look to the Pacific Northwest!” 
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to a minimum consistent with over-all 
production goals. 

Illustrative of the comparative limi- 
tation of capital expenditures during 
the war period are data compiled from 
financial statements representing about 
890 large manufacturing companies for 
the years 1935 through 1942. Preced- 
ing the period of war expansion, sales 
of these companies increased from 19.9 
billion dollars in 1935 to 25.6 billion in 
1939, a gain of 5.7 billion; this gain was 
accompanied and facilitated by gross 
additions to plant capacity totalling 5.5 
billion dollars for the four years. In 
the following three years, however, 
sales rose further to 50.6 billion for 
1942, an expansion of 25 billion from 
the 1939 level, while private capital ex- 
penditures totalled only 5.2 billion. 

These figures are shown in Table I, 
which summarizes major sources and 
uses of funds for these corporations 
during the two periods.’ It will be 
seen from the table that the uses of 
funds for working capital purposes, 7.c., 
for expanding customer credit and in- 
ventories, increased more nearly pro- 
portionate to the dollar increases in 
sales (mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph) than did capital expenditures. 


Increased Federal Funds 


The second major factor contribut- 
ing to corporate liquidity during the 
war period has been the increased avail- 
ability of Government funds. Direct 
advances on contracts for the manufac- 
turing companies represented in the 
table have amounted to 2.1 billion dol- 
lars. In addition, the typical deferral of 
payment for income tax liability for a 
12-month period has provided these 
companies with short-term funds 
amounting to nearly 4 billion dollars 
over the three-year period. 

A third form in which Government 
funds have been made available is 
progress payments on war contracts. 
In contrast to the customary peace- 
time procedure of not billing a cus- 
tomer until his order is completed and 
shipped, work on cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts has been billed at intermedi- 
ate stages, thus cutting down on the 
amount of inventories that need to 
be financed by the manufacturer. This 
practice is-reflected in Table I by the 
fact that inventory expansion during 
the war period has been smaller, rela- 
tive to the dollar increase in sales, than 


® These figures represent the net inflow and outflow of 
funds from various sources during the indicated periods. 
As regards current operations, there is omitted from both 
halves of the table an amount equal to cash disbursements 
for current production expenses. 

For those interested in relating these changes to the 
absolute level of the corresponding assets and liabilities, a 
partial balance sheet is provided in Table IV covering the 
years 1935-1942 with projections for 1943 and 1944. 
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it was in the prewar period, while the 
increase in receivables has been some- 
what larger. 

In these various ways, Government 
funds have provided about half the in- 
crease needed to finance wartime opera- 
tions of these manufacturing com- 
panies. Most of the remainder has 
been readily provided through the 
usual internal sources, 7.¢., revenues set 
aside for depreciation of plant and 
equipment and for other costs not yet 
assessable (“contingency reserves”), 
and from net income retained after 
payment of dividends. The net result 
of these developments has been an in- 
creased inflow of funds somewhat ex- 
ceeding the increased use of funds, so 
that cash and temporary investments 
were in 1942 about 100 per cent above 
1939 levels. This is about the same 
percentage increase as shown by sales 
of these companies.”° 


Commercial Financing 


The growth of corporate liquidity 
from these sources explains largely why 
manufacturing companies in the aggre- 
gate have made only nominal demands 
on the security markets and on com- 
mercial banks for financing during the 
war. This has contrasted sharply with 
the normal financing that would be 
expected in a peacetime boom. While 
peacetime tax rates might have left an 
additional 5 billion dollars or more of 
income to be retained by the present 
group of manufacturing companies, 
their capital expenditures might have 
been 8 to 10 billion higher. In such a 
hypothetical situation, and with no 
Government advances or progress pay- 
ments, the net new funds required by 
these companies from banks and se- 
curity markets during a three-year 
period might easily have come to 8 bil- 
lion or more, in place of the 0.8 billion 
shown in the table. 

Appraisal of liquidity in terms of 
working requirements —Among casual 
observers, there appears to be a com- 
mon tendency to regard the increase 
in liquidity as an accumulation of 
“excess” cash. Doubtless there are 
many instances where this is unequiv- 
ocally true, especially in the field of 
trade where inventories have been sold 
off and cannot be replaced. For large 
manufacturing companies in general, 
however, it seems debatable whether 
the increase in corporate liquidity 
through 1942 was much larger than 
the increase required for working capi- 
tal purposes. 


The cash component, which may be 


2° See Table IV. 
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HOW can you decrease the loss of 
plant output, the wasted employee 
training and development, and the 
stepped-up manufacturing and op- 
erating costs that result from ab- 
normal labor turnover? 

Every phase of sound personnel 
administration is involved in the 
answer to this needless toll on busi- 
ness and workers alike. But primar- 
ily the task must be one of under- 
standing men and analyzing jobs to 
the end that the two will be per- 
fectly matched. 

To help you accomplish this need, 
we have prepared an 88-page study 
based on our wide experience in 
working with leading executives on 
today’s problems of personnel ad- 
ministration, and the record control 
routines so vital to success. 























This book describes many systems 
in complete detail. It shows job 
specification, employee history, the 
job evaluation status with merit 
rating and many other records. These 
are the fact-sources providing the 
necessary basis for fair, inteligent 
promotions that lead to improved 
morale, higher production and more 
stable employment. 

“Personnel Administration” is 
available free to executives. Ask our 
nearest Branch Office to send you 
this valuable study. 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, June 30, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks_____§__ $282,097 403.68 


U.S. Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed. 710,300,106.83 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 99,874,583.74 
State and Municipal Bonds____—————CSC~aS2 7/358, 778.61 
Other Bonds and Investments_____—s_ 67,092,926.58 








Loans and Discounts 


171,174,963.35 





Banking Houses 


389,793.50* 





Other Real Estate 


2,187,805.71* 





Mortgages. 


567,600.83 





Credits Granted on Acceptances____. 


Other Assets 


914,690.00 
4,390,852.27 





$1,408,349,505.10 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock___ 
eo Shore 
Undivided Profits 


Unallocated Reserves 


$20,000,000.00 
55,000,000.00 
8,558,020.36 
__7,936,642.03 $91,494,662.39 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1944 ___ 


2,752,757.39 
900,000.00 


Acceptances Outstanding $3,923,337.27 


(Less own acceptances 
held in portfolio) 


Other Liabilities 


2,745,342.58 


1,177,994.69 
305,405.43 





Deposits (including Official and Certified 
Checks Outstanding $17,753,357-71) 1,311,718,685.20 


$1,408,349,505.10 


Securities carried at $357,554,256.47 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 


: \ Assessed Valuation $4,757,700.10 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





20,092 PRESIDENTS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
20,092 PRESIDENTS (AC- 
TUAL COUNT) AND 
33,567 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 
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30x40 mounted blowups, 
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SPECIAL: Your product photographed plus 200 photo 
postcards for $9.50 

FREE pamphlet ‘’How to sell your product with Moss 
Photos.’ Send for sample photos, price list 


MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 








155 W. 46th St., New York City 19 BRyant 9-8482 


PORTRAITS 
PAINTED 


We guarantee complete satisfaction or make no 
charge, every portrait is painted subject to approval 
and acceptance or no obligation. We paint portraits 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, from tintypes and from any 
surface picture, LIFE-LIKE in oils on canvas, also 
miniature portraits. Living subjects are finished from 
life, on their premises. FOR CORPORATIONS: the 
pioneer, founder, past and living presidents, men and 
women in the uniforms of the U. S. armed services, etc. 
FOR THE HOME: the loved one no longer with you. 
We work for more museums, universities and colleges 
than all contemporaries combined. Write for our 
REA standardized rates. Mail orders every- 
where. 


C. FRITZ HOELZER F 


Restorer (Conservator) of Paintings since 1909. 
Post Office Box 1, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Associated Sons (Temporarily absent) 1 st Lt. C. F. Hoel- 
zer, U.S.M.C.R.; Pvt. Hiram Howell Hoelzer, 290th Inf. 
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viewed as the fund required to assure 
regular payment of payrolls and other 
current disbursements in the intervals 
between receipts from sales, was as low 
relative to current sales activity at the 
end of 1942 as at any other year-end™ 
back to 1935. As for temporary invest- 
ments, if we can assume that this type 
of asset is used mainly as a reserve for 
accrued income tax liability, it is inter- 
esting to observe that at the end of 1942, 
temporary investments amounted to 83 
per cent of the year’s income tax lia- 
bility. This percentage was lower than 
for any other recent year except 1941." 

Appraisal of manufacturing liquidity 
during remainder of war period. — 
Among the important implications of 
increasing corporate liquidity, is its re- 
lation to the financial adjustments that 
may need to be made after the war. In 
this connection, three questions come 
to mind on which our analysis of cor- 
porate statements may throw some 
light: 

1. Since the extension of Govern- 
ment funds has been a major factor in 
recent corporate liquidity, will the 
tapering off of these funds during the 
rest of the war mean a decline in 
liquidity ? 

2. How will corporate liquid assets 
at the end of the war compare with the 
amounts needed to discharge current 
obligations and to make other expen- 
ditures that may be needed in convert- 
ing operations back to civilian products? 

3. What are the prospects that banks 
and security markets will be called on 
to provide additional funds? 

To provide a basis for judging the 
continuance of corporate liquidity in 
manufacturing industries, the major 
factors at work are shown in Table II 
for individual war years, together with 
rough estimates of their possible mag- 
nitude in 1943 and 1944, assuming con- 
tinuation of full scale war activity. 
This table brings out the fact that in 
1941, the peak year for private capital 
expenditures and for inventory expan- 
sion, cash balances declined below the 
previous year’s level, and the growth 
in temporary investments covered only 
half the increase in income tax liability. 
In 1942, lower levels of capital expen- 


11 This statement is based on a comparison of cash bal- 
ances at the end of December with estimated cash sales for 
the month of December. In relation to annual sales, cash 
balances at the end of 1937 appeared to be lower than at 
the end of 1942. However, in December 1937, manufac- 
turing activity was 24 per cent below the annual average, 
while in 1942, December activity was 11 per cent above the 
annual average. 

12 In an unpublished manuscript, ‘Corporate Cash Bal- 
ances in Peace and War,”’ Professor Friedrich Lutz of the 
Institute for Advanced Study gages ‘‘normal’’ liquidity 
requirements by combining cash and marketable securities, 
and relating them to total cash disbursements rather than 
to sales. This procedure seems to have a good deal of 
merit, though it also raises some problems of interpreta- 
tion. (Professor Lutz’s study is being prepared as part of 
the Financial Research Program of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research.) 
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ditures and inventory expansion, to- 
gether with larger increases in Gov- 
ernment advances, facilitated substan- 


tial additions to cash and temporary 
investments. 


Temporary Investments Grow 
In 1943 and 1944 private capita) ex- 


penditures have continued to decline 
further, and the tapering off of further 
increase in manufacturing activity has 
meant less absorption of funds in cus- 
tomer credit and inventories also. 
These decreases in use of funds will 
more or less offset the reduction in 
funds coming from Government 
sources—that is from Government ad- 
vances and from deferred income-tax 
liability. Funds provided internally, 
however, will probably continue 
around previous levels, thus assuring 
a steady growth in corporate liquidity. 
In view of this trend, it is a fair infer- 
ence that there has been no net increase 
in outstanding notes and securities of 
these companies in 1943, and that this 
year some decline will occur as retire- 
ments exceed new issues. 

These indications point to a residual 
increase in the cash and temporary in- 
vestments of these manufacturing com- 
panies during 1943 and 1944 at about 
the same rate as in 1942. In allocat- 
ing the growing liquidity between cash 
and temporary investments, it has been 
assumed that cash holdings would be 
guided by operating requirements and 
that all the remainder would go into 
temporary investments, mainly Govy- 
ernment securities. This would mean 
a substantial increase in purchases of 
Government securities. 

Prospective liquidity after termina- 
tion of war contracts —Assuming these 
guesses as to liquidity trends to be 
reasonable, the next question is how 
the accumulated total will measure up 
in comparison with cash requirements 
that may be faced by these companies 
if war contracts should be terminated 
at the end of 1944. For many com- 
panies, contract termination will mean 
interrupting production lines for sev- 
eral weeks while facilities are adapted 
to civilian products. This period of 
adaptation, together with the building 
up of new inventories, will require in 
the aggregate considerable cash outlays. 
Their amount will be further increased, 
before receipts from new sales start 
coming in, by the extension of usual 
trade credit to customers. 

It is not possible at this time to gage 
accurately the length of this conversion 
period nor the aggregate cash expendi- 
tures that may be required during it. 
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Bond is now a greater-than-ever valu@,, 
because many non-rag and part-rag paps 
tend to be grayish, have a drab ‘‘newsprifit, 
look,” due to wartime shortages of bleach- 
ing chemicals. 

Made entirely of new, clean cotton cut- 
tings (no wood pulp used), a/l-rag Anniver- 
sary Bond combines strength and a genuine 
quality “feel” . . . resists repeated erasures 
. . . Withstands today’s rough, hurry-up 
handling . . . yet costs you only 144¢ more 
per letter than 25% rag-content stock! 

Talk to your printer, lithographer, en- 
graver or paper merchant . . . and specify 
Masterline a/l-rag Anniversary Bond for 
your next letterhead run or re-run. 
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~ samples show at a glance 
why all-rag Anniversary 
Bond is the paper for your 
. printed, 
lithographed or engraved. 
Please request on your busi- 
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A-PE-CO «Photo-Exact’’ 


Accuracy Wins Approval 
of Financial Men 









BA MEO Mee 


The absolute fidelity with 
which A-PE-CO photo- 
copies financial reports, balance or work 
sheets, checks, receipts and organization 
and tax data, has won the approval of fi- 
nancial men everywhere. The privacy af- 
forded by having A-PE-CO “photo-exact” 
copies made right in your own office is ef- 
fective insurance against loss or “leaks.” 
Experience proves that A-PE-CO pays 
for itself quickly. When may we show 
you how you can use A-PE-CO? 
Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of 


@ Letters @ Pictures @ Documents @ Drawings 
@ Records @ Receipts @ Blueprints @ Shop orders 


A-PE-CO copies direct from anything written, 


printed, drawn or photographed. Permanent, 
easy-to-read, same-size copies up to 18 x 22 in. 
made easily and quickly. Mistakes are impos- 
sible. Any girl or boy quickly becomes expert. 
Saves steno-copying, proofreading, tracing. No 


camera or film. Nothing to get out of order. 
See how thousands are using this modern, versa- 
tile method in every de partment. Immediate 
delivery. Write for A-PE-CO folder, today ! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. A-84, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities, 
In Canada: Railway G Power Eng. Corp., Ltd. 
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PETERSON Locker 
Units are replacing 
lockers everywhere be- 
cause they save floor 
space, or double locker 
room capacity, keep 
wraps “in press” and 
exposed to light and 
air,—provide each em- 
ployee with a spaced 
coat hanger, a hat 
shelf and a 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid 
all-wood and tem- 
pered pressed wood 
construction. 


Write for 
Catalog 
Sheet showing 
PETERSON 
Checkroom 
Equipment, 
Office Valet 
and Home 
Valet Ward- 
robe Racks. 


The most complete line of mod- 
ern wardrobe equipment built. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1819 N. WOLCOTT AVE. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
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@ Speedy—compact—labor-saving! There, in a 
nutshell, are the three prime features that have 
made Cardineer the most outstanding of modern 
record-keeping equipment. With Cardineer an 
operator’s work is centered at her desk—no eye- 
strain—no fatigue. Each unit carries 6000 cards 
for easy reference or posting. Portable, low in 


cost and ready for immediate delivery. 


DIEBOLD, 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 








INSTANT REFERENCE. 
Any desired record among 
Cardineer’s 6000 cards is 
brought instantly to band by a 
slight pull on the hand ring. 
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One reason for this is that there will 
be no single date when the war con- 
tracts of all companies are terminated. 
Other factors affecting the need for 
cash and the ability of corporations to 
provide it include (1) the amount 
of contingent liabilities carried over 
from war operations (such as for dis- 
missal wage payments and outlays 
for reestablishing markets); (2) the 
amount of discretion allowed manufac- 
turers in cutting payroll costs immedi- 
ately after contract termination or 
alternatively of including interim pay- 
rolls in the amounts due from the Gov- 
ernment; (3) the level and distribution 
of corporate taxable income, which will 
affect the available amount of tax re- 
funds; (4) the scale on which manu- 
facturers will plan to resume civilian 
production; (5) the backlog of deferred 
maintenance and postponed capital re- 
placement; (6) the terms on which 
Government owned plants, equipment, 
and surplus material can be purchased 
or leased, and other factors, some of 
which are dependent on legislative ac- 
tion in the interim. Questions of tim- 
ing, as well as the amounts involved, 
will be important in some industries 
(such as aircraft) where net working 
capital is small relative to the scale of 
wartime operations. 


To Illustrate .... 


For illustrative purposes, we can, 
however, obtain some indication of 
what will be involved at the beginning 
of the postwar adjustment by assuming 
that all contracts will be terminated at 
the end of 1944, and that various bal- 
ance sheet items will have to be ad- 
justed back to 1941 levels. That is, we 
may first see what funds would be 
required to retire current liabilities (in- 
cluding such bank loans for war pro- 
duction as are not under Regulation 
V), and to build up civilian inventories 
and receivables. Then we may go on 
to compare these requirements with 
the amounts that may be obtained from 
liquidating wartime inventories and 
receivables, from opening new accounts 
payable and accruing other current 
liabilities (up to the 1941 level of op- 
erations), and from drawing down 
wartime accumulations of cash and 
marketable securities. For the manu- 
facturing companies in our analysis, 
these adjustments add up as shown in 
Table III. 

This comparison brings out the stra- 
tegic importance of Government policy 
with regard to settlement of war con- 
tracts. As shown in the table, if work- 
ing funds already invested in wartime 
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SOUTH AFRICA CALLING 


PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIOD 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE INTERESTED 


IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 











P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) 
CAPE TOWN, S. A. 


AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 133 Longmarket St., Textiles, soft 


and fancy goods, hardware. 

ALBRECHT, H. H., (B 1568), Children’s dresses, ladies’ underwear, stock- 
ings, beauty preparations. 

SIMON DAVIS, (B 2426), All types soft goods, hosiery, piece goods. 

DENT & GOODWIN, (B 1446), Customs, clearing and shipping agents. 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 15 Bree St., Medical, toilet and foodstuffs. 

W. J. HOPKINS & CO., PTY., LTD., 30 Adderley St., Haberdashery. 

J. W. JAGGER & CO., PTY., LTD., 54-62 St. George’s St., General 
merchandise. 

LEWIS & CO., (B 2426), General agencies. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES, 92 Loop St., Household hardware, 
crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware. 

SAM NEWMAN, LIMITED, 30 Burg St., Hardware, sanitaryware, tools, 
electrical and household goods. 

L. F. RAE & SONS, (B 442), Foodstuffs, general hardware and chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON, (B 447), Branches Johannesburg and Durban, Textiles, 
foodstuffs, industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND, CHUTE & CO., LTD., 57A Long St., All plastic products, 
hospital, building and catering equipment. 

SLADEN & ASHMAN, (B 2159), Toilet sundries, novelties for chemists and 
departmental stores. 

SOLOMON J. & SON, (B 675), Hardware, soft goods, rough goods, 
machinery and groceries. 

SONVIL PTY., LTD., 43 Strand St., Ladies’ and men’s hosiery and 
underwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO., LTD., (B 113), aac aatias household appliances, 
silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO., LTD., Adderley St., Nylon products and home 
electrical appliances. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 40 Loop St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, costumes, underwear, childen’s wear, stockings. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 1285), Lingerie, hosiery, corsetry, gloves, 
cosmetic silk piece goods. 

DURBAN, S. A. 

ASHITON, PITT & CO., PTY., LTD., (B 1707), Electrical and general 
hardware. 

BP{TISH & CONTINENTAL AGENCIES, (B 854), Canned goods, bakers’ 
machinery, paper, oils and fats. woolen and rayon waste. 

CRANSTON & TURNER PTY., LTD., (B 2378), Textiles. 

IIAROLD J. DRINN, (B 560), Domestic and commercial appliances, switch 
gear and electrical motors. 

E. C. HAWKINS & SONS, (B 339), Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flap-jacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. 

HUMPHRIS-ALLEN, WAVERLY PTY., LTD., (B 155), Educational, tech- 
nical and medical books. 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE, LTD., (B 321), 
Canned and breakfast foods, household hardware. 

KENT & CO., (B 515), Groceries, canned goods, sport and toilet requisites, 

W. D. KYLE PTY., LTD., (B 1484), C. T. Pipes, architectural plastics, 
Sanitaryware, imitation glass, air conditioning units. 

O. F. LUBKE PTY., LTD., 15 Hooper Lane, Electrical supplies, heating and 
cooking equipment. 

A. & H. MacNAY, PTY., LTD., (B 811), Engineering supplies. 

A. S. MATHER, (B 2499), Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN, (B 1436), Canned products, breakfast cereals, 
confectionery. 

J. M. MOIR, (B 849), Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel fuel 
equipment. 

E. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St., Mechanical and electrical machinery, 
industrials. 

SOUTHWOOD & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 41), Canned foodstuffs, artificial 
jewelry, piece and soft goods. 

A. C. J. VAN MAASDYK & SON PTY., LTD., (B 2062), Piece and soft 
goods, general hardware. 

VINCENT & PULLAR, LTD., (B 1146), General engineering sundries, 
abrasives. 

P. J. G. WOOTTON, (B 1595), Piece goods, paper, hardware, glassware, 
toys, electrical goods. 

JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD., (B 4247), Indent and 
distributing agent for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY, LTD., (B 2964), Storage batteries, auto 
and aircraft accessories, parts. 

HARRY L. BEILES, Hollandia House, President St., Tooth and hair brushes, 
imitation jewelry and novelties. 

BERT, MENDELSOHN PTY., LTD., (B 565), Edible and domestic products. 
HERBERT E. BOWEN (FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY., LTD.), (B 3102), 
All types advertising specialties. For Southern and Central Africa. 
CAMPBELL & THISELTON, LTD., (B 985), Patent foods, 

builders’ hardware, plastic products, brushes, crockery, ho- 


siery, face tissues, etc. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES, (B 1711), Produce, industrial raw materials, timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO., LTD., (B 1386), Branches throughout 
Union and Rhodesia, Mechanical, electrical and civil en- 
gineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD., (B 3371), Representing Bauer & Black, Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., American Chicle Co., etc. Member Johannesburg Chamber of 
Commerce and American Manufacturers Representatives Association. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY., LTD., 102 Mooi St., Foodstuffs, 
groceries and delicacies. 

D. DRURY & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3929), Machine tools, small 
tools, engineering workshop equipment. 

FILLERYS PTY., LTD., (B 6560), General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

M. FLAXMAN & CO., (-B 5096), Metal watch bands, alarm clocks adver- 
tising novelties, propelling pencils, metal and wood jewelry. 

FRANK & HIRSCH, (B 1803), Branches, Cape Town, Durban, 
Bulawayo, Port Elizabeth. (New York Office, BRAINCRAFT 








CO., 38 W. 32nd St.) Textiles of every description, hardware, 
kitchenware, fancy goods, toys, building requisites, plastics. 
FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO., S. A., PTY., LTD., (B 6681), Pharmaceu- 
ticals, fine and heavy chemicals. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY., LTD., 156 Anderson St., Fu-nishing 
fabrics and material, linoleum squares, furnishings. 

GOODMAN BROS., (B 2081), High class jewelry and fancy goods. 

HOLTUNG, VAN MAASDYK PTY., (B 6511), Shop and office equipment, 
electrical goods, industrial. 

JACOBY & COMPANY, (B 3455), Cigars, cigarettes, tobaccos, smolers’ 
requisites. 


JENNINGS, P. W., PTY., LTD., (B 3543), also at 
Cape Town (B 198), Representation of branded tex- 
tiles wanted direct from factory. Women’s under- 
wear, hosiery, women’s sportswear. Fabrics for do- 
mestic factories—neck wear, clothing, underwear, etc. 
Swimsuits. Plastic household utilities and fittings. 
Direct contacts with factories preferred. Marketing 
of branded lines and controlled distribution our spe- 
cialty. Members of A.M.R.A. Sales organization cov- 
ers Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. 

B. OWEN JONES, LTD., (B 2933), Heavy industrial chemicals, 
steel works and foundry supplies, pharmaceutical and reagent 
laboratory chemicals, laboratory supplies, optical instruments, 
scientific instruments, medical and surgical instruments, con- 
trol instruments. 

A. W. JONES, WALKER & CARST PTY., LTD., (B 5500), raw 
materials, industrial chemicals, steel products, timber, textiles. 

KATZ & LOURIE, LTD., (B 1919), Optical requisites, novelty jewelry, 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ accessories, luggage. 

LENNON, LIMITED, (B 8389), Wholesale manufacturing and retail chem- 
ists and druggists. (Est. 1850) . 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO., ESTAB. 1908, (B 5438), and at Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth, Cape Town. Silk, nylon, rayon, and cotton hosiery; men’s shirts 
and underwear. ‘ 

MARTIN & SUTHERLAND, PTY., (B 8188), Jewelry, ring 
dies, manufacturing jewelers’ accessories, 

ORE & METAL CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3548), Buyers and ex- 
porters of base minerals. 


H. POLLIACK & CO., LTD., INCORPORATING 
MACKAY BROS., LTD., MACKAY BROS. & 
McMAHON, LTD., Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, for everything musi- 
cal and electrical. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY., (B 7793), Surgical, 
medical and hospital supplies and equipment, phar- 


maceuticals, cosmetics, photographic supplies. 

RAYMOND & MARSHALL (PTY.), LTD., 94 President St., Textiles of all 
descriptions. Also Durban, Capetown, etc. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY., LTD., (B 7524), Textiles, essences, split oak 
staves, chemicals, yarns, manufacturing supplies. 

REUNERT & LENZ. LTD., (B 92), Mechanical and electrical 
engineers and supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY., LTD., (B 7296), Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, upholstering materials, glassware. 


C. F. SHAW, LTD., (B 4372), branches in every 
British or French Territory in Africa, India, Pales- 
tine and Middle East, Factory representatives, im- 
port and export agents representing leading British, 
American, Canadian manufacturers. 

SYDNEY, ben ta & CO., Ottawa House, President St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS, LTD. (B 5933), Chemists, 
druggists, opticians, photographic dealers, industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN, LTD., (B 2188), Cigars, cigarettes, pipes, tobacconists’ ware, 


confectionery, foodstuffs, etc. Branches throughout the Union. 
TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St., Dental sundries and toilet requisites. 


VERRINDER, LIMITED, ASSOCIATED WITH 
S. HARTOGS PTY., LTD., (B 6666), also Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberly, Bulawayo, Salisbury and 
N’dola, Proprietary medicines, beauty preparations 
and toilet requisites, groceries and confectionery. 

WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 2279), Medical, surgical, hospital, 
toilet and fancy goods. 

PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 

GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY., LTD., Main St., Electrical and 
radio equipment. 

EDWARD SEARLE & CO., (B 430), Motor spares, accessories, garage 
equipment, tools. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA 


N’DOLA AGENCIES, (B 128), N’dola; Hardware, enamelware, dresses, 
foundation goods, general merchandise. 























INVITATION 


ie only way to appreciate the many 


advantages offered at INDUSTRY 
CITY is to see them. Your inspection 
is invited with an eye to your post-war 
plans. Will gladly arrange inspection 
tour at any time. Future “priority” list 


being compiled. No obligation. 


BROKERS: It will pay you to keep fully 
informed as to these amazing facilities, 
services, and the constant improvement 


program which has been instituted. 


E. T. Bedford 2nd, President 
Manhattan Offices: 100 Broad Street 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4670 





inventories and receivables should be 
frozen after termination of contracts, 
manufacturers would need additional 
financial aid for about half their total 
working capital requirements in the 
transition period. On the other hand, 
if arrangements should be concluded 
for immediate payment to manufac- 
turers of the bulk of their contract 
claims, say 75 per cent or more, these 
companies would (in the aggregate) 
be able to meet their working capital 
requirements, and would require out- 
side financing only for such other re- 
conversion costs and for such capital 
expenditures as are not mentioned in 
the table (page 12).”* 

Finally, as an outside limit, it appears 
that complete settlement for wartime 
inventories and receivables within a 
year might facilitate the release of some 
4.0 billion dollars for such special war 
costs. This sum would probably be 
augmented during the first transition 
year by additional funds, amounting 
perhaps to 1 billion dollars from reve- 
nue allocated for depreciation and an- 
other billion from retained net in- 
come.** 


About 6 Billion Dollars .... 


Thus in the event that settlement of 
Government obligations could be ef- 
fected expeditiously, the adjustments 
in current position plus current earn- 
ings of these companies, covering over 
half of all manufacturing industry, 
would provide about 6 billion dollars 
for various contingency costs and new 
capital expenditures, without resort 
either to the banks or to security mar- 
kets for further funds. 

This, of course, does not necessarily 
mean that there will be no outside fi- 
nancing by these companies in the re- 
conversion period. Doubtless there will 
be many individual companies which 
will need to make reconversion expen- 
ditures in excess of their available cash 
reserves, and others which will wish 
to initiate the financing of new prod- 
ucts or production techniques. It does 
not seem possible at this time to esti- 
mate how large this financing may 
come to. 


13 The termination bill which recently became law should 
go far to facilitate prompt partial payments. While it is 
too early to gage the effectiveness of such payments some 
flexibility in banking arrangements for the interim period 
will doubtless continue to be desirable. 

14 Some additional amounts may also be obtained as in- 
come tax credits under the revenue code provisions for 
carry-backs and for accelerated amortization of defense 
facilities after the termination of the emergency period. 
For present purposes, however, little account need be taken 
of the former possibility, because amounts from this source 
would be more than offset by failure of net profits to reach 
the level assumed here. 


WHEN DUN'’S REVIEW IS TO BE SENT TO 
A NEW ADDRESS, PLEASE GIVE AT LEAST 
THREE WEEKS’ NOTICE AND SEND THE 
OLD AS WELL AS THE NEW ADDRESS. 











